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INCE entertainment is coming more 
and more to be a major industry in 
the world, the drama in all its 

aspects and through all its mediums offers 
a wealth of opportunity for talented men 
and women. The legitimate theatre, the 
movie, the radio all need large numbers 
with various types of abilities. Generally 
speaking, we can divide the entire field 
into three major classifications: Writing, 
Direction and Organization, Perform- 
ance. Noel Coward, for instance, might 
be listed under all three headings, but 
usually an individual is talented along one 
line in particular. Sometimes these abil- 
ities overlap, or after experience, change 
and develop along other lines. However, 
for the purpose of clarity, we shal! group 
the occupations under these three general 
classifications. 


Writing and the Theatre 

HE playwright may acquire a tech- 

nical knowledge of his craft, but with- 
out dramatic instinct all the work, study 
and experience in the world is of no avail. 
Wide reading, varied experience, careful 
observation, intellectual 
understanding of people and situations 
are essential. A playwright must know 
something about acting and a great deal 
about dramatic technique. A few colleges 
and universities offer courses in playwrit- 
ing. Yale and Harvard are two good ex- 
amples. A young dramatist should beware 
of advertisements in cheap, romantic 
magazines that offer to criticize and 
market manuscripts. Plays should be sub- 
mitted to legitimate play brokers, man- 
agers or publishers. Samuel French, 25 
West 45th Street and Longmans Green, 
39 Fifth Avenue, both of New York City, 
are reputable play publishers. In recent 
years, dramatizations of popular and clas- 
sical novels have been favorably received. 
This offers an opportunity for those who 
have dramatic talent, but not too much 
originality or creative ability. 

The large number of recent revivals of 
old plays is mute evidence of the need for 
good playwrights and new plays. For 
success in the writing field, self-discipline 
and “drive” are essential.. Few people are 
capable of “driving” themselves. After 
one successful play, the public and the 
brokers do the urging, and from then on 
the road is much easier. The advantages 


* The material contained in this and succeeding arti- 
cles was prepared originally for the Department of 
Personnel, School of Education, New York University. 
—Editor. 
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Occupational Opportunities 


in the Field ot Drama 


The Second in a Series of Four Articles on Occupational Information 
for High School Students with Talent in Dramatics.” 


by FRANCES WEAVER 


Thespian Troupe Sponsor, Oceanside, New York, High School 


in playwriting are many. Hours may be 
regular or irregular, work may be done 
during the day or at night, on the land 
or on the sea, in the mountains or at the 
seashore. in the city or in the country. 
Little equipment is necessary so there are 
practically no “overhead” expenses, and 
over and above all—good plays are in 
demand. The Dramatists Guild has an- 
nounced five fellowships of $1,000 each, 
offered by John Golden, to five new play- 
wrights who are now being sought by a 
committee appointed for that purpose. 

There is a real dearth of plays for 
amateur production. It is almost impos- 
sible to find suitable plays for junior high 
schools; and senior high schools must rely 
mostly upon old Broadway successes in 
spite of the fact that they are not adapted 
to their use. Thousands of plays and 
sketches for amateurs are available, but 
few of them are worth producing. This 
shows that there is a demand, and that 
the publishers are aware of it. Row Peter- 
son & Company, 1911 Ridge Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, is trying very hard to 
meet this demand with worthwhile plays. 
The Dramatic Publishing Company, 39 
East Van Buren St., Chicago, IIl., and 
several others are putting forth every 
effort to supply the amateur field. A good 
three act play brings a royalty of $25.00 
for each performance, and a one-act play 
brings from $5.00 to $10.00. It would be 
difficult to earn a living wage solely 
through writing plays for amateur pro- 
duction, but for a side line or avocation 
it could prove profitable. 


The Press Representative 

The press representative is employed by 
the theatre or the producer. His pub- 
licity includes news items, photographs, 
and drawings about the play, the players, 
the author, the scenery and the producer, 
which appear in daily and Sunday papers 
and in magazines. He must thoroughly 
understand drama, and the theatre-going 
public. He must know how to interview 
celebrities. His best training ground is 
the newspaper in all its aspects. His jobs 
may be intermittent, but if he is a real 
“gentleman of the press” he will be able 
to fill the gaps by free-lancing. His yearly 
wages should be attractive. 


The Drama Critic 


The drama critic must have ready for 


immediate publication his view of every 


new play. If he writes for a morning 
paper he is often forced to work at high 


speed in order to catch the press. News 
papers generally prefer experience to cols 
lege training and many of the best critigg 
have gained their knowledge through 
practical experience and private reading 
However, a college student who has mada 
a study of drama and playwriting shouk 
find it easier to enter the field today. [f™ 
a dramatic critic is successful in sec 
a following, his opportunity for advances 
ment is great. He will be sought after bug 
the largest newspapers and magazi 
Even though he is on the regular staff of 
a ‘publication, there are times when ne 
plays are few. This gives him an oppog 
tunity to turn to creative writing durin 
odd moments. 1: 

A drama critic must have the natug 
cift to write. He must be able to inter 
view celebrities, which is an art in itself 
He must thoroughly understand the techai 
nique, the history, and the purposes 6M 
drama. He should cultivate a style thagj 
criticizes without offending. 3 

The field is small, but there is a growl 
ing demand. More women are needed 
Remuneration, especially on the large 
papers, is very attractive. 


Writing and the Movies 
The Scenario Writer 

TORIES are the greatest need in t 

films at the present time. The industt 
has reached the stage where every film, i 
order to be successful, must be differeg 
must embody one new fundamental id 
or a totally fresh presentation of an ide 
Writers for the screen are divided 
two groups: those who conceive @ 
original story and those who prepare ™ 
detailed technical script or continug 
from which the director makes his fil 
The average scenario contains sevé 
hundred separate scenes, each of whi 
gives the dialogue, outlines for the act 
a definite bit of pantomimic action, 
general reaction to the twist of the f 
a physical description of the setting @ 
a suggested method for photographing & 
sequence. To write a good scenario,” 
must be grounded thoroughly in the @ 
of making a picture as well as in 
constitutes practical showmanship. 
best way to enter the scenario field 
write a story that has screen possib : 
Some of the most successful writers 
the screen received their training ™% 
daily grind of newspaper repe 
Others were magazine writers. Some* 
stenographers and script clerks 
studio have displayed such unusual ¢ 
that they became scenario writers @@ 
large incomes. The advantages é 
advantages here are just about 4§, 
are in the playwriting field. Howe 
demand for good scenarios far exO* 
demand for other forms of creativ 
ing. Young men and women © ; 
may earn from $75 to $1,000 Pe 
in this work. | 


Film Editor and Cuttet 


The film editor has one of ® 
important jobs in motion Ppl¢ 
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i Thespian Don Sullivan as Malvolio in TWELFTH NIGHT. 2. Scene from the production of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 3. Scene from the play, 
81 TAGE DOOR. 4. Thespian Tyler Leeper as Sir Toby Belch in TWELFTH NIGHT. Productions of the Webster Groves, Mo., High School 


(Thespian Troupe No. 191). 


Directed by Mr. Eugene R. Wood. 


Photographs by Howard Day. 





= are any errors in continuity in the 
yinal film, the cutter or film editor gets 
‘4d blame. The photographers shoot miles 
: and the cutter has to reduce it to 
Hegture length. He must be able to read 
‘and learn to cut and arrange such 
‘parts as seem best worth preserving. He 
have a complete understanding of 
technique, a story-telling ability 

fa “picture sense.” 
(Phe business of cutting and editing pic- 
ites is excellent training for anyone in- 
@sted in a directorial career. Employ- 
Ment is regular and salaries are very at- 
Wattive. Opportunities at the “top” are 
limited, but the editorial department is 
so there are many opportunities 

assistants. 


a Script Clerk 
tpeript clerks receive from $25 to $50 
per week. Such positions are much sought 
*because they enable one to study at 
fist hand the activities of the scenario 
iter, director, and cameraman. The 
‘rip clerk checks the story requirements, 
for scene matching, and produc- 
ton progress. He must understand motion 
Picture technique and must have a greater 
eeree of stability than most of the others 
Lthe creative department. His work is 
pemar and if he is efficient he will have 
curity. 
Motion Picture Critic 
motion picture critic must have 
€ qualifications as the drama critic. 
ust be able to condense a long story, 
med be thoroughly familiar with the 
Eworld, past and present, and should 
tand the technique of writing and 


. 
Tt 
ie ee 


~ 
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@ Tinee, who writes for the Chicago 


,'€, refuses to interview stars. She is 
Me dent and does not care to see first 
sees. Her reviews present the average 
> bof view and for that reason appeal 
average person. 
pfield is attractive to women as well 
Fand previous newspaper experi- 
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ence is not essential. Opportunities are 
limited, but a clever and ingenious young 
critic can, perhaps, create an opening for 
himself in his high school, college, or 
home town paper. 


Writing and the Radio 
The Radio Playwright 


fk VERYONE recognizes that a radio 

play audience differs from other audi- 
ences. It may number a million listeners, 
made up of individuals or small groups 
gathered around loud speakers—perhaps 
all over the English-speaking world. Con- 
sequently the carefully planned methods 
of producing laughter and tears in theat- 
rical audiences fail when used on these 
heterogeneous groups. 

At present radio has three types of 
plays—adapted stage plays, adapted novels 
and short stories, and plays wri‘ten for 
broadcasting. The greatest suc «ss has 
been achieved by the third type in spite of 
the fact that many of them are an insult 
to the word “play.” A writer who has a 
continued story on the air, five times a 
week, for fiftv-two weeks, is assured of 
an excellent income. One writer at the 
present time receives seven hundred and 
fifty dollars a week for a half hour comedy 
program. Several writers earn ten thou- 
sand dollars a vear from commercially 
sponsored programs that are heard five 
times each week. 

Courtenay Savage, 
tinuity and Dramatics, 
casting System, says: 

“The young man or woman who feels that he 
or she would like to write can start to prepare 
for such a career in high school, and if possible 
continue the training at college. Today several 
universities have courses in radio. It is one of 
several branches of writing, and there may be 
a definite place in radio for the young man or 
woman trained for the job. There are six hun- 
dred broadcasting stations in this country— 
many of them on the air sixteen hours a day, 
and almost every word spoken before the micro- 
phone is written in advance!” 

The Continuity Writer 
The continuity department of a major 


Director of Con- 
Columbia Broad- 


radio station employs a number of con- 
tinuity writers. The student who wishes 
to prepare for a career as a continuity 
writer should acquire as much general 
knowledge as possible. Every subject in 
the world is broadcast and the more he 
knows, the better qualified he will be for 
any job that comes his way. While he is 
still writing continuities, he may have to 
write a commentary on a baseball game, 
to help prepare a special broadcast re- 
garding war, fire or flood. He may have 
to dramatize a famous ballad, or write a 
sales talk for a commercial program. If 
a band is scheduled to broadcast from a 
hotel, the leader chooses the number of 
selections and sends a list to the radio 
station. The continuity writer writes out 
an introductory announcement and then 
a sentence or two introducing the indi- 
dividual selections. This sounds easy, but 
if he has to prepare eight or ten musical 
programs in the course of a day, he must 
keep constantly on the alert so that the 
same expressions won’t creep into all the 
programs. Then, he must have a knowl- 
edge and appreciation of music. The 
ordinary staff member of the continuity 
department is likely to be overworked 
and underpaid. Employment is regular 
and the field is growing. 


The Magazine Field 


If vou have writing ability, but still 
want to act or produce, work on the 
various Magazines devoted to theatre and 
movies should offer you an opportunity 
to meet important people. You will have 
to have all the characteristics of the re- 
porter, the ability to write cleverly your- 
self, and also to get others to write for 
you. Two good new magazines of the 
movie are: Cinema Arts, styled after 
Fortune, and Cinema Progress, edited by 
Dr. Boris V. Morovkin. In the theatre 
world are the snappy, metropolitan 
Variety, and the rather technical Theatre 
Arts Monthly. Study these magazines. 
Learn their style and purpose. 
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"Stage Pictures” 


by MIRIAM A. FRANKLIN 


Director for the Division of Speech, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 


E say, when we go to the opera, 

that we “hear” it; but when we 

attend a play, we “see” it. Why 
this peculiar distinction? Opera is packed 
with sights to dazzle one’s eyes: vividly 
colored costumes scintillating in the bril- 
liant lights; fabrics of soft velvets, rich 
shiny satins, or coarse cloth; scenery 
representing magnificent castle rooms or 
gloomy, dank cellars. An opera is full of 
things to see. Similarly is a play filled 
with things to hear: voices, laughter, 
music, noises to create illusions, and the 
story itself. Indeed. one is listening in- 
tently all the way through. 

If you really think about and compare 
these two forms of entertainment, you 
will realize that we “hear” an opera be- 
cause what we hear is of far greater im- 
portance than what we see. And we “see”’ 
a play because what we see far surpasses 
what we hear. 

Because this visual aspect of the pro- 
duction is sO verv important, a play 
should be prepared with greatest care. It 
must be interesting to the eye. It is 
comparable to a choice rose which grows 
on a carefully nurtured plant. More than 
half of our joy from the rose comes from 
seeing it. A scrawny, irregular blossom 
from a neglected rosebush may smell as 
sweet. We may even delight in the sight 
of the sickly blossom if we are starved for 
flowers; but under ordinary conditions, 
although we delight in the fragrance and 
the touch. we like most of all the sight df 
the perfect rose. Similarly, we enjoy in 
the theatre what we see more than what 
we hear. 

Few people realize, after enjoying a 
fine production, that much of their pleas- 
ure was due to a series of pictures—living 
stage-pictures. A good movie is packed 
with impressive stage-pictures, yet we 
constantly attend without noticing them. 
This is as it should be. To take notice of 
them is exactly what we are supposed not 
to do. The mind should not be distracted 
from the important part of the story to 
observe any technique, be it acting or 
clothes or scenery or stage-pictures. If, on 
the other hand, our minds are not dis- 
tracted, but the play is made the more 
impressive and enjoyable because of tech- 
niques used, a good production is the re- 
sult. Of course, you students of the 
theatre are looking for tricks of the trade, 
and you are sure to find them. 

Since, then, the use of stage-pictures is 
an important technique in making the 
play interesting, you, as players will wish 
to make a study of them to discover what 
they are, how they are to be made, when 
they are to be used, and what adds to or 
destroys their effectiveness. 

The factors which make up stage- 
pictures are practically the same as those 





This is the fifth in a series of seven 
articles by Miss Franklin on acting tech- 
niques for high school students. The sixth 
article will appear in the April issue. 
Miss Franklin is the author of the new text- 
book, Rehearsal (Prentice-Hall), which we 
recommend to all teachers and students 
active in dramatics.—EDpITOoR. 











used by an artist painting a picture. The 
artist visualizes his finished painting in 
terms of line, mass, space, color and light. 
The theatre worker uses these same ab- 
stract elements, and in addition he utilizes 
another, movement. The painter often 
wishes his work to be other than lovely ; 
he may be painting a sad picture, a 
homely one, or even a grotesque design— 
but it must be interesting. So also with 
stage-pictures. They may be ugly or they 
may be lovely, but they must be inter- 
esting. 

Around the whole stage-picture is a 
frame, the proscenium arch. It seems al- 
most to hang on the side of a great wall, 
the audience looking at it from seats be- 
low the level of it, which is lighted with 
special lights while the audience remains 
in darkness. 

Line, one of these aspects of the stage- 
picture, means the lines or edges of the 
group of characters or the furniture and 
characters as they are arranged. A single 
straight line is not interesting, whereas a 
triangle is most interesting ; therefore, on 


Drawing A 
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the stage, characters are often arranged . 
in triangles. The stage arrangement seems 
more pleasing if characters are in planneg } 
groups rather than scattered or bunched.” 
Notice in a copy of Leonardo da Vincj’gj 
“The Last Supper” how the Apostles are | 
in groups of three, directing their atten. 
tion toward the Christ. 

Triangles on the stage may be of two 4 
general kinds: horizontal, those formed 
by the arrangement of characters them. | 
selves ; and vertical, those formed by the ™ 
relative height of individuals. Keep this 
danger in mind: a triangle is not interest. . 
ing when the apex is lost. A good trj.4 
angular arrangement may easily revert 
into an unattractive semi-circle. (See! 
drawing A on this page.) i 

Interesting arrangements may be other * 
than triangles, however. Artistically ir. 
regular lines are more pleasing in some, 
plays, whereas very regular lines seem best / 
in others. In Beggars on Horseback many { 
pillars in very regular arrangement fill the © 
stage, while beside each pillar stands aw 
rigid butler. This fantastic arrangement: 
seems to belong with the fantastic play,7 
On the other hand, visualize lines which 
are pleasingly irregular; for example, a” 
large group of people waving their goods 
byes to a departing friend. The irregula 
line made by hands raised high will pre# 
sent a pleasing effect. 3 

Effective verticle lines are more ‘ 
arranged if characters can be placed on} 
different levels; some seated on chaits,; 
some standing, others standing on stairy 
perhaps someone sitting on a table, an« 
other on a footstool. Characters should t 
placed in close proximity for greatest pic 
torial effectiveness. The director will nee@ 
to experiment much in order to try dif 
ferent arrangements, and the players will 
wish to become line conscious, endeavor 
ing to take and hold at each rehearsal the; 
exact position planned bv the director. 

Another factor of the stage-picture 
mass. This means relative size of @ 
groups of characters. One side of the stag 
must not overbalance the other. A fe 
important characters, however. may Da 
ance a large number of less importal 
ones. If only two or three characters 
on stage, they will probably act in 
about center most of the time. 

The sizes of groups will vary. Not ofté 
would symmetrical arrangement with € 
same kind of groups on each side of 4 
stage be best. Mass, or bulk. as it 1s 9% 
times called, needs always to be carey 
arranged to create a pleasing picture 

Not only mass, but quite the OpP™® 
space —that is, open space — helps : 
picture. Look about you and observe? 
effective use of space in any painting 
a reputable artist where groups 0! 3& 
are used. Masses of figures, even & 
grouped, are uninteresting without % 
setting them apart. (See drawing © 
the next page. ) 

Light and shade, which closely 
to mass and space, is another elem 
be considered. Imagine a party of 
people on stage dressed in deeP 


| ‘ 
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Drawing B 


F clothes; then a girl appears in a 
seevellow wool dress. Or think of a 
; Sunrise in the background—no 
satborder lights or footlights—while 
fy clad figures cross the stage. Also a 
Stage with a single spot-light 
so upon the playing space adds 
meee the effectiveness of a scene. Light 
mde is used most carefully by all 

P artists as well as artists of the 


mMportance of color in stage-pic- 
eds no argument. Everybody real- 
right colors can be blended into 
r; a single dominant color fo- 
-ntion upon an important point; 
Paded contrast in colors empha- 
We colors must harmonize. If the 
Shes the girl playing the vil- 

s Wear red, another girl playing 

t not ask to wear orange. 

ssary for colors also to be con- 

B the mood. A farce can usu- 


in Lf 


ally have many and varied, vivid colors. 
A romantic play, however, will need 
softer, more subdued tones. The girl 
playing a very minor role must not sweep 
onto the stage in a stunning black crea- 
tion. She will generate discord in the 
unity of the scheme as a whole. She must 
wear a subdued shade and leave black 
for the siren. 

Interesting movement cannot be made a 
part of the painter’s art, yet it figures 
strongly in stage pictures. Sometimes there 
i; rhythmic movement of a group—ex- 
ceeding effective. At other times there 1s 
simply a change of position for change of 
emphasis in the picture as the dialogue 
shifts. In this way, interest is added 
through movement. New pictures will thus 
be created as characters move about the 
stage. However, you are not striving to 
have stage-pictures all the way through 
the play. Several good pictures are 
enough. (See drawing C on this page.) 





NATIONAL THESPIAN 
PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


‘Manuscripts are now being received for 
the National Thespian Playwriting Contest, 
sponsored again this year by The Children’s 
Theatre Press, of Charleston, W. Va. If the 
winning play is recommended for publication 
by the judges, the playwright will receive a 
silver loving cup, and his play will be known 
as the Thespian Play of the Year. 

The contest closes May 30, 1940. For fur- 
ther details write The Contest Editor, The 
Children’s Theatre Press. 











A stage-picture is never held for longer 
than a very short time. Nor is it held rig- 
idly. We don’t want them to force their 
existence into the mind of the audience. 
It is only when the pictures blend into the 
production as a whole and do not cal] at- 
tention to themselves that they add to the 
arts of the theatre. 

Experimenting to arrange and develop 
effective stage-pictures is a _ fascinating 
part of rehearsal. All players need to co- 
operate with the director to arrange stage 
pictures, thus adding charm and beauty 
to the production. 

You will find it interesting to arrange 
stage-pictures in several scenes from Ro- 
meo and juliet. The first lovely scene 
which comes into your minds is the bal- 
cony scene—Juliet standing on the bal- 
cony, a light behind her; Romeo off at an 
angle below. The positions of the two 
characters together with the side of the 
house form the triangle. 

When the nurse returns with news about 
Romeo, Juliet may drop at her feet or sit 
on her lap as she coaxes for the informa- 
tion. 

The potion scene may be beautiful if 
Juliet’s bed is elevated and steps leading 
up to it. 

In Act I, Scene V guests are gathered 
for the ball. —They may arrange themselves 
in pleasing pictures. 


Drawing C 








Paul Green 


by JOSEPH MERSAND 
Department of English, Boys High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


atist have so many interesting ram- 

ifications that not one, but several 

essays might be written about them. 
At least six different aspects deserve some 
attention. They are: 


. His interest in folk drama. 

. His studies of negro life. 

. His dramas of social protest. 

. His participation in the intellectual renais- 
sance of the New South. 

. His views on literary success. 

. His connection with Professor Frederick 
Koch and the Carolina Playmakers. ~ 


Piss GREEN’S activities as a dram- 


In addition, Paul Green is recognized 
as one of the outstanding American dram- 
atists, judged by any critical standards. 
His plays are definitely a part of Ameri- 
can theatrical history. In Abraham's 
Bosom won the Pulitzer Prize in 1926- 
1927. The No Count Boy won the Bel- 
asco Cup in the National Little Theatre 
Tournament of 1925. The House of 
Connolly was the first production of the 
now-famous Group Theatre of New York 
City. Johnny Fohnson was voted by at 
least one critic of the New York Drama 
Critics Circle the most significant play of 
1936. At the present time discussion 1s 
still going on in North Carolina over his 
recent play based on the Lost Colony. 
It is safe to say that a play of Paul Green 
is bound to rouse considerable discussion 
and is always treated with great respect 
by critics and public alike. 

Throughout his playwriting career, she 
has managed to hold his regular position 
as a member of the Department of Phil- 
osophy of the University of North Caro- 
lina. There are very few names in con- 
temporary American drama of men who 
are both successful teachers and great 
creative artists. In the novel there is John 
Erskine: in poetry, Robert Hillyer, Joseph 
Auslander, and Robert Frost. Occasion- 
ally a famous teacher is not so successful 
as a dramatist. The disastrous failure of 
Professor Gustav Eckstein’s Christmas Eve 
this current season is a sad case in point. 
It is said of Bernard Shaw that he is re- 
sponsible for the remark: “He who can 
does ; he who cannot teaches.” Paul Green 
has given the lie to that observation. He 
has been extremely successful as a teacher. 
and it is the purpose of this essay to indi- 
cate his success as a dramatist. Fortu- 
nately he has given us several autobio- 
graphical statements of great interest and 
value. which will help us to understand 
and appreciate his work. 

Of his birth and education he wrote: 

“Born on a farm near Lillington, N. C., March 
17, 1894. Farmed in the spring and summer and 
went to country school a few months in the 
winter. Later went to Buie’s Creek Academy, 
from which he was graduated in 1914. Taught 
country school two years. Entered the Univer- 


sity of North Carolina in 1916. Enlisted in the 
army in 1917. Served as private, corporal, 


sergeant and sergeant-major with the 105th 
Engineers 30th Division. Later as second lieu- 
tenant at Paris. Served four months on the 
Western Front. Returned to the University of 
North Carolina in 1919. Was graduated from 
there in 1921. Did graduate work at his alma 
mater and at Cornell University. At present 
is a member of the faculty at the University of 
North Carolina.” 1 

Green’s interest in drama was developed 
late in life. The first play he ever saw was 
a one-acter he himself had written when 
he was a freshman in a prize competition 
at the University. Prior to that his entire 
reading in dramatic literature was con- 
fined to Hamlet and part of julius Caesar. 
As the critic Barrett H. Clark has said, 
“IT know of nothing else of the kind in all 
theatrical history.” Genius _ evidently 
needs little Latin and less Greek, as Ben 
Johnson said of Shakespeare. 

In spite of the fact that Green did not 
become a dramatist by filling his mind 
with a multitude of plays and by devour- 
ing all the text-books on the technique 
of the drama, he has finally emerged as 
one of the dozen great contemporary 
American dramatists. Burns Mantle in 
his Contemporary American Dramatists 
summarizes his position among critics 
quite accurately: 

“He is ruled by a passion for truthfulness and 
simplicity, his sense of drama is sur. and fine 
and his insight into human character both 
searching and understanding.” 

These qualities are not derived from 
the study of text-books on the drama. 
In fact one of the cardinal tenets of his 
most inspiring teacher, Professor Koch, 
is that no text-books need be used in 
courses in the writing of plays. He advises 
his students to describe in dialogue life 
as they know it. The polishing comes 
later, and the dramatic form evolves nat- 
urally from the material. The traits of a 
burning desire for truth and simplicity 
are characteristic not only of the plays 
but of the playwright himself. That is 
why his plays deserve careful study by 
vounger lovers of the drama. Those who 
have no confidence in their creative 
powers because they are still young or 
adolescent might well turn to Green’s 
rules for literary success : 

“Stav at home, read books. ignore artificial 
critical standards and keep a steady job. Those 
are my precepts for yvoungsters who want to 
write. They're the only rules for success I've 
known, and Ive followed them religiously. 
Even if I made a fortune—which does not seem 
likelyv—I'd keep my little old job in the Uni- 
versity in Chapel Hill and go on living the sim- 
ple life in the sticks’.” = 

Let us examine his dramatic output to 
date to determine its value for students 
on secondary school or college level. Since 
1 Quoted from Barrett H. Clark, An Introduction to 


the Plays of Paul Green in Lonesome Road, New York, 
McBride, 1926, p. Ix. 


2 Mantle, Contemporary American Playwrights, New 
York, Dodd, Mead, 1938, p. 75. 
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1920 he has written six long plays 
about forty one-act plays. He has ; 
written one novel. His Last of the 


‘ries, composed in 1919, was the . 
his plays to be produced by the Carolin 


Playmakers, the organization founded. 
Professor Koch for the production of pj 
written by his students. Although Gre 
was only in his early twenties whens 
wrote it, and although it is imitative 
shows marks of his immaturity, it 
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been considered worthy of reprinting 


on anthology of one-act plays, More © 
Act Plays, edited by Dr. Helen 
Cohen, of New York City. His No ’cog 


Boy has been reprinted in several anthg 
ogies. The Last of the Lowries remigq 


readers of J. M. Synge’s Riders to4% 
Sea. In both plays an old mother hag 


endure the successive loss of all of 4 
sons. In the Irish play they perish ing 


sea; in the American play, they are 
laws and are killed by the authority 
In both cases, the clothes of the d@ 


sons bring the terrible news of the 
death. Even in this early play Gre 


already reveals his interest in the simj 
tragedies of the colorful folk who hi 
not been affected by the artificial ex 
zation of the large cities. He himself: 
not leave his farm until his twenty-fot 
year and he has never outgrown his 

like for the life in the metropolis. @ 

comes only rarely to New York, and off 
he does not attend the premieres of 

own plays. : 


His No ’Count Boy is one of the mil 
plays of negro life in which he ah 
expresses a deep human sympathy@ 
a remarkable power of observation 
their speech, their behaviour, their 1 
most thoughts and aspirations. [hg 
‘count boy is a young negro lad of s€ 
teen slightly touched in the head. | 
plays the harmonica beautifully, an@ 
read in travel booklets of far-off ¢ 
Through his music and his glib 
almost persuades a young negress to# 
her home and her very practical ™ 
and go wandering over the country-! 
characters are brought back to # 
with a thud when the mother of the 
enters and drags him back home, 54 
him for telling another of his storie 
the Boy cries for Ophelia, she 44 
sobs for him, because with his depa 
went her own romantic dreams. 


Green’s In Abraham's Bosom (f 
and Hymn to the Rising Sun (1934 
more bitter portraits of negro cha 
In the former the dramatist Pom 
negro of mixed blood, who tries ® 
from books in order that he ™m& 
prove his own position as well as 
his racial comrades. But he 3s 
at every turn. The school wht 
ducts is closed after he has bea®™ 
calcitrant scholar. He works f@ 
years in a town, only to becom 
eventually to go back to his ® 
fit of anger he kills his mas*% 
finally shot by the avenging Pj 
son turns out to be a wastrel. j 
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r. Paul Marks, director of dramatics. 





hin its reading is intensely moving. 
included in the Pulitzer Prize Plays 
f by Coe (Random House, 1936). 
#not surprising that the Committee 
fded the prize to Green, even though 
practically unknown and could 
bersuade a commercial producer to 
@ it. It was orginally performed in 
y theatre on MacDougall Alley, 
Meh had originally been a stable. The 
Jamous Provincetown Theatre after it 
wed from Provincetown, occupied this 
Be for several years. Many famous 
Al€rican plays, including Eugene 
wereill’s Emperor jones had their pre- 
in this theatre. It still exists today 
e W. P. A. Federal Theatre used 

a time. 


Hymn to the Rising Sun is a devastat- 
picture of life in a Southern prison. 
Une critic has said of it. “it is a demoniac 
ure of the brutality and degradation 
southern chain gang.”* A _ negro 
mer has been placed into a “sweat- 
for breaking some minor rule. He 
— his inhuman confinement. In 
ng play, The House of Connolly 
i, 1) Green pictures the decline of a 
aristocratic Southern family and the 
“Marriage of the scion of the family 
girl of lower social position. It 
his interest in all phases of south- 
eee. He is no propagandist for the 
Sonal South of the Colonels and the 
leps and the spirit of gallantry. 
Mites truthfully what he sees. His 
Mique is quite simple. When asked 
"* young reporter what he thought 
MeMatic technique he replied: 


- 


yen't any dramatic technique; I merely 
Pstory, episode by episode. It seems to 
= 'd to try to force a story into a defi- 


Flexner, The American Drees. , Mane 1918. 
» Simon and Schuster. 1938. p. 3 


cH. Clark, Paul Green, New York, McBride. 
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nite mold, demanding three well-divided scenes, 
with a climax, for each curtain and a cut and 
dried denouement.” 4 

The episodic nature of his long plays 
is especially noticeable in In Abraham’s 
Bosom, which is in six scenes and in 
fohnny Fohnson (1936) which has even 
more. This last play is Green’s contribu- 
tion to the rich literature resulting from 
the First World War. In it he pictures 
a simple, honest American boy who is 
filled with patriotism largely as a result 
of reading and believing President Wiil- 
son’s speeches. Because he takes every- 
thing so literally he gets into difficulties 
constantly. The play is satirical and fan- 





Certificates to be Awarded Winners 
of State and Regional Drama 
Tournaments 


Attractive Certificates of Excellence 
in Dramatics, bearing the blue and 
gold insignia of the society, will be pre- 
sented this spring by The National 
Thespian Society to all high schools 
that receive highest honors in their 
State or Regiona] Drama Festivals and 
Contests. Awards will be made to all 
schools that receive first, second, or 
third place, or highest rating (Superior 
or Excellent) in the finals of an inter- 
state or state tournament, or in a re- 
gional tournament with at least eight 
schools participating, if such an event 
is not part of a state-wide tournament. 

Schools entitled to these certificates 
are urged to write The National Thes- 
pian Society, College Hill Station, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Each request must be 
accompanied with a statement from 
the Tournament Sponsor and a copy of 
the program showing that the school 1n 
question has been awarded highest 
honors as described above. 











from the student-written, student-directed, and student-produced fantasy entitled, THE MAGIC TOUCH, at Lorain, Ohio, Senior High S-hool. 





tastic. One of the most fantastic scenes 
represents Johnny’s entrance into the 
office of the Allied General Headquarters 
and spraying laughing gas from a flit-gun 
while the generals are holding an impor- 
tant conference. They are convulsed with 
laughter and forget their slaughter for 
a while. After the War, Johnny is sent 
to an asylum. He forms a crazy debating 
society among his fellow-inmates. Finally 
he is released. At the end of the play 
we find him singing in the streets and sel- 
ling pencils for a living. ‘This play aroused 
considerable discussion in New York. It 
did not have a long run but some critics 
thought very highly of it. Professor 
O’Hara, of Chicago University, has 
written of it: 

“Laughter is not absent from Paul Green’s 
attack on war in his earnestly satiric extrava- 
ganza, Johnny Johnson, with its score by the 
expatriated Kurt Weill. Like a bitter comic 
strip with music, this work has some of Aris- 
tophanes’ gusty lampoonery along with carica- 
tures so true that they are poignant, although 
Green's play ends, similarly to /diot’s Delight, 
on the eve of catastrophe. Johnny's boy-scout 
grandson explaining that ‘Daddy says we're in 
for a terrible war and all the people have got to 
be ready to keep the enemy from destroying 


999 * 


us. 

Paul Green at forty-six is still teaching 
at the University. His plays still reveal 
his intellectual honesty and his artistic 
courage. He hopes to present the truth 
as he sees it, more dramatic, more per- 
fectly expressed than it is in real life, 
more significant for the present and the 
future. He has demonstrated that New 
York City does not breed all the American 
dramatists, that one can have a great 
vision of life while spending most of one’s 
life on a farm, and that wisdom can come 
to not only in the halls of learning, but 
from long and serious thinking over the 
problems of existence. 


5 Today in American Drama, Chicago, University of 
Chicago Risen 1939, p. 259. 
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Make Drama Vitalize Your 
Assemblies 


by ARISTELLE MACDONALD 


Director of Dramatics, Franklin High School, Seattle, Washington. 


|)‘ the assembly problem worry 


you? Do you sometimes wonder 

how to combine entertainment with 
instruction? What constitutes a program 
worthy of the time you have put in? If 
you have had these problems, too, perhaps 
our experiment in painless assembly in- 
struction may interest you. 

For some time we have been faced with 
the fact that our student body has not 
been receiving enough help with the task 
of planning its courses of study. Maybe 
you have struggled with your own study 
plan. You realize it may not be the easiest 
thing in the world to sit down and say to 
yourself, “All right, I intend to be an 
architect (or a lawyer, or a Safeway 
clerk) ; now I must decide right here what 
subjects I will take in school for the next 
four years.” Such a conference with your- 
self means that you do know what you 
want to do after you graduate from 
school. But a census in our school showed 
that fewer than half of our student body 
really were sure of the careers they will 
follow. Then, granted you have chosen 
your future, there comes the question of 
which combinations of high school sub- 
jects will best contribute to your prepara- 
tion for that choice. 

We canvassed the school to find put 
what could be done to make it simpler for 
people to become future-minded and we 
learned that it would help a great deal if 
the students could see some courses 
planned before their very eyes. So we 
determined to arrange an assembly pro- 
gram through our Guidance Department 
which would take the point of view of 
four or five pupils of different interests 


and think out their program-planning 
problems on the stage where everyone 
could watch the process of their develop- 
ment. 

We got together a series of short but 
very dramatic scenes as the basis for hold- 
ing the student interest. The first scene 
featured a hospital nurse receiving an 
emergency patient and getting him ready 
for the surgery. The patient was a young 
newsboy who had been run over by a 
speeding automobile. His leg had been 
broken. The nurse encourages him to be 
sturdy and brave and relieves his mind 
about worries over losing his job and 
taking care of his mother. 

The second scene revealed a business 
office in which a man was interviewing 
applicants for a position. Three types of 
girls were interviewed : one who was both 
careless about her appearance, and un- 
aware of the attitude that people expect 
in the business world ; one who seemed to 
be a possibility until her high school rec- 
ord was considered (it disclosed that she 
had not been adequately prepared in the 
commercial course for office work because 
she changed her mind too many times 
about the line she would follow) ; and 
one whom the employer was satisfied with 
because of her business-like, quiet manner, 
her high school record, her pleasing, con- 
servative appearance, and her understand- 
ing of office procedure. 

The third scene revealed a dramatic 
incident in the home of an engineer who 
returns one evening from work to tell his 
wife how the bridge he was responsible for 
constructing had collapsed that day, kill- 
ing two people and injuring others. The 
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Four-year plan card described in Miss MacDonald's article on this page. 


man for whom he had done the 
didn’t seem to blame him, but thei 
gineer himself realized that he had m 
a mistake, ever so slight, in his ma 
matical calculations which altered 4 
carrying load of the bridge by tons, @ 
makes the point that people who 
sponsible for human life can’t be carely 
and, therefore, those who want tgs 
engineers must realize that their traing 
begins far back in their school prepa 
in mathematics. 4 
ah n¢ 


~The fourth scene was 
sketch about a plumber. It was ing 
duced as entertainment relief but also 
us our chance to insert a program for¢ 
trade course. 
So far, our program was designed ’ 
audience interest with careful attey 
to stressing the need for preparing in hig 
school for the future one intends to follg 
Now we decided to show how a stud@ 
should go about this. For the purposeg 
had an immense program-card built @ 
would look just like the card each px 
uses in his roll-room for outlining his ph 
of study. This form is called a Four-9 
Plan Card. It has eight sections w 
spaces in each for filing in the subj@ 
for each semester. The large assem 
card was made of three-ply with a 1 
poster board covering so that the dj 
and printing could be painted on it. 
board measures seven and one-third § 
by nine and one-third feet, with sub 
spaces five and one-half inches by tweg 
four inches. Each subject space has* 
nails for hanging the subject cards 
place. The cards were heavily let 
black so they could be read easily 
the back of our large auditorium. 


Next we outlined a proper and; 
anced course of study to fit the neec 
person who would be preparing for @ 
of the professions featured in the 
matic sketches. E 

The dramatic scenes were givem 
center of the stage and were mounte 
a medium elevation with a modified! 
tain opening. The announcer ha 
speaker’s stand in front of the curt 
stage-left, and our large program 
was on stage-right in front of the 
The coordinating announcer was 
in the back-stage broadcasting room 
his auditorium microphone and 4% 
button for cue warnings. 4 

The general announcer explained § 
audience that we proposed to offet 
suggestions that might be helpful & 
ing plans for the future. He furthef, 
it clear that the following morning & 
tire school would be making out fou 
plan cards in the roll-rooms, 2 
was some instruction in the assem 
gram that would guide pupils 
work. He explained the type of Pf 
briefly, and as he concluded, the 
opened on the first scene. On U0 
last line the coordinating 4 
voice came over the speaker aS*% 

(Continued on page 12) 
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spians appearing in the production of HEADED FOR EDEN at Robbinsdale, Minn., Senior High School. 
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Rhythm and Speech 


Improvement 


by EDWARD THOMAS 
Director of Dramatics, Central High School, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


FIOR the past five years as an instructor 


an Speech and Dramatics, it has been 


™ my privilege to be associated with a 


number of foreign children and 
fren of foreign born parents. During 
time I have observed that these chil- 
as well as many of our native sons 
pdaughters, suffer from many speech 
Mlicaps. From the standpoint of cul- 
mite or euphonics the two chief problems 
af: first, the lack of rhythm, that is 
their speech moves with a rapid staccato 
hy and second, many speech sounds 
/amproperly produced. Important as 
me second problem is, only the first, de- 
ive rhythm, will furnish the material 
pOfethis brief discussion. 
pane who is untrained in the techniques 
Meremedial speech training usually at- 
Paupts to correct staccato rhythm by tell- 
eene speaker to talk more slowly. To be 
me, the rate of English proper is much 
fr than that of Italian, German or the 
“ntral European languages, but admoni- 
== to speak more slowly when given 
aeout more specific suggestions rarely 
Mm results. In order to be effective. 
dial measures must he designed to 
Bemeract the factors that contribute to 
= eomplex whole. known as _ staccato 
poe MeN) , 
Faccoustic analysis of this, diction re- 
ree specific deviations from Eng- 
Moper which, when combined. are 
Mtable for the characteristic rhythm. 
me eviations are: first, a shortening 
vowels in stressed syllables. Second. 
eNgation of the vowels in unstressed 
ees. Third, a failure to blend the 
d of one word with the initial 
BOf the next within a meaningful 
fOup. Each of these deviations is a 
‘r from other languages, and re- 
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education in speech rhythm demands that 
careful training be directed toward eradi- 
cating each and all of them. 

In English there are three elements in- 
volved in stress or accent: pitch, force, 
and duration. For example, in the word 
“student”, the first syllable is higher in 
pitch, more forceful and much longer in 
time than the second. In many of the 
foreign languages which the children hear 
and very oiten speak, pitch seems to be 
the most important factor in stress, and 
deviation the least important. So the 
carryover to English of this sameness of 
vowel duration accounts for the first two 
problems mentioned above. 

The blending of one English word with 
another is achieved largely through the 
final consonants in the word. For instance, 

ie phrase, “You and |” is spoken as 

jough it were one word made up of 
three syllables, “You-an-dI”, and if this 
easy-going swing of the English language 
is not stressed we find in its place a 
choppy, staccato movement. 

However, one may have come to use 
this peculiar staccato rhythm, and the 
important question is, “What can be done 
about it?” The first important thing is to 
provide rhythm patterns in the classroom 
and at the same time secure as far as pos- 
sible, proper speech rhythm from the chil- 
dren. To this end several suggestions may 
prove helpful. 

First of all, consider the lengthening and 
shortening of vowels in stressed and un- 
stressed syllables, respectively. As each 
word is taught in the lower grades, it 
should be presented as it is pronounced in 
a group of words and not as though it 
always stands by itself. For example, in 
the sentence, “The boy has a pony,” if we 
blend the last consonant of “has” with the 


Directed by Miss Bess Sinnott. 
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vowel “a” which follows, the syllables be- 
come, “The boy ha za po ny,” with con- 
siderable time given to the vowels in 
“boy,” “ha,” and “po,” and very little 
time given to those in “the,” “za,” and 
“ny”. In fact, the last three vowels are 
little more than grunts. The rhythm and 
melody of the sentence may be represented 
by lines whose lengths indicate the relative 
pitches, (the higher the tone the higher 
the pitch,) thus: 
po 
boy 
The 
ha 
Za 
ny 

How different this diagram would look if 
the vowels in the stressed syllables were 
made short, if the vowels in “the” and “a” 
were given the lengths of “e” and “a” in 
the alphabet as they are when the words 
are pronounced by themselves. And how 
incorrect the sentence sounds when it is 
spoken after this pattern. 

The objectives in teaching such a group 
of words are: To secure the marked pro- 
longation of the stressed vowels ; to secure 
the shortening of the unstressed vowels 
and to secure the blending of words. In 
order to produce a stressed vowel accu- 
rately, the mouth must be so opened that 
there is a considerable distance between 
the upper and lower front teeth, whereas 
in producing a vowel in an unstressed syl- 
lable. the mouth must be almost closed. 
Or to express these relationships differ- 
ently. since the accurate production of a 
stressed vowel requires that the mouth be 
oznened somewhat, stressed syllables can- 
not be spoken very rapidly, and since un- 
stressed syllables must be spoken very 
rapidly, one does not have time to open 
the mouth widely for their production. 
The problem of securing long stressed 
vowels, then, as one of my students no- 
ticed, is a matter not only of hearing and 
knowing what is right but also getting 
one’s mouth open. 

In order to gain this appreciation of the 
relative vowel lengths, I would like to sug- 
gest, that a teacher, beginning with the 
first grade, should give considerable time 
to drills in both hearing and producing 
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phrases and sentences, the teacher speak- 
ing the group of words first, and the pupil 
repeating them after him. In doing this, 
care must be taken in pronouncing the 
vowels in the unstressed syllables in order 
that they will be properly shortened. 

An understanding of a fact that is not 
commonly known proves very helpful in 
developing the shortened vowels. This fact 
is that a word used in a phrase is so 
affected by the words that precede and 
follow it, that frequently it is not pro- 
nounced as it is when it stands alone. In 
a ‘connection consider the words “was”, 

‘of”, “a”, “and”, “the” and “from”. 
enichy is one of these words used in the 
stressed position as it is when it stands 
alone. Therefore, from the standpoint of 
better speech they should be taught in 
phrases and sentences where they are 
commonly used. The following sentences 
will illustrate the point. 

The boy WAS hurt. 

You AND ! 

THE front o: A house. 

He wished TO go. 

Give THE book TO THE teacher. 
He came FROM THE city. 

In these phrases and sentences, the 
vowels in the capitalized words are all pro- 
nounced with the sound of “a”, as in 
SOFA. which is a mere grunt. However. 
only with considerable phonetic study can 
one gain a real appreciation of the im- 
portance of the shortened vowel as a 
factor in good speech rhythm. 

I would also like to suggest, at this time, 
that you listen to any person who speaks 
English well, and you will hear that the 
final sounds of several of the words are 
really the initial sounds of the following 
words. For example, “A boy and a girl” 
and “You and I” will sound like this: 

girl girl 
boy boy 


da da 
dl dl 


You You 
an an 
But I might go further than this and 
say that whenever you do not hear such 
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blending, 
English. 

The ability of the student to acquire 
the correct blending, like the acquisition 
of proper duration of vowels, is depend- 
ent upon hearing it done, being convinced 
that it is right, and practicing it in speci- 
fic speech situations. I have found the 
high school Thespian club and other dra- 
matic activities an ideal place for this 
practice. The teacher of remedial English 
speech, therefore, should blend the words 
in the speech drills and in the dramatic 
work; call the students attention to the 
blends used, and should induce the pupils 
to blend their words. 

All of this requires drill, a procedure 
that necessitates time and patience. How- 
ever, as far as I know, there is no way 
either to acquire a new language or to re- 
learn one that has been improperly 
learned except by application and prac- 
tice. If good spoken English is desirable— 
and some persons think it is—there seems 
to be no way to achieve it except by a 
direct and concerted attack upon poorly 
spoken English as we find it in the class- 
room. 


you are not hearing good 
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Assemblies 
(Continued from page 10) 


might interview the nurse briefly about 
her profession. She, speaking directly to 
the audience, answered his questions 
simply and in character. The questions 
concerned the hours her profession re- 
quired, the pay, etc., and finally the prepa- 
ration she had to have before entering the 
work. Here the general announcer inter- 
rupted to recommend that he be allowed 
to plan a suggested high school program 
that would be useful to persons with this 
future in mind. Then the spotlight came 
up on the program board and as the an- 
nouncer named the subjects required for 
such a course, the monitors quickly hung 
them in place and stepped aside so the 


audience could see them. Each mong 
handled one-half of the board and wa 
with such quiet speed that the anna 
was able to talk at a normal rate and k 
his words illustrated as he spoke. 
the first program was complete, it was & 
before the audience while the announg 
stressed a few points about why ceg 
elective subjects were advisable, thusi 
ing the students a chance to get the ef 
plan well in mind. 
When the light dimmed off the! | 
and the announcer, the curtains op@ 
on the second scene. After the comm 
cial program was planned, we hat 
musical number and at its conclusion 
planned a music course, and so on thr 
the rest of the courses. ; 


We would like to recommend sué 
form of assembly to you if your progE 
have been lacking in interest or if y@ 
run out of ideas. We think the plans 
into many different places in the § 
For instance, we are at work now 0& 
assembly we call ‘Conservation.’ ‘Itt 
in much the same way, the questidl 
preserving our natural resources for 
people who are to come after us. 
immediately interested in caring f 
school buildings and grounds for a 
generations of students. But we're 
mentally concerned with the future % 
country and making its prese 
matter of personal pride and ! 
bility. It is an even more excitif 
gram to plan and work out than 
us had expected. And we're ma® 
of all the theatrical devices we 
Our students who really love 4% 
theatre are learning that when 
gram has a living message tO % 
makes acting and production 
breathing, vital reality instead 
play-time for children. We hops 
try our experiment or some ni 
soon, if you haven’t already dom ; 
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Staging the High School Play 


This department is designed to assist teachers in choosing, casting, and producing plays on the high 
Suggestions as to plays which should be discussed next or how this department can be 
of greater assistance to teachers will be welcomed. 


school level. 


Edited by EARL W. BLANK 


Thespian National Director and Director of Dramatics at Berea College, Berea, Ky. 
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ba Seven Keys to Baldpate 


by DONALD WOODS 
Hibbing, Minn., High School 


a recent play review, George Jean 

; Nathan, the drama critic, called Seven 
Bake ys to Baldpate the best play of the 
; 1913. It was a good play in 1913, 
sit is just as good a play in 1940. 
Bre is nothing out-dated about it, and 
ie fact that it is suitable for high school 
moduction will keep it alive for years to 


MBeven Keys to Baldpate was adapted by 
G opge M. Cohan from an Earl Derr 


Biggers novel. It was definitely adapted 
to star Mr. Cohan, and directors 
htt profitably keep this fact in mind 
casting the play, for the leading 
role can make or break the play. 
ished by Samuel French, the play 
fés a royalty of twenty-five dollars. 
Pan the title page of Seven Keys to 
Beipate is a brief description of the play: 
@ mysterious melodramatic farce—in a 
logue, two acts and an epilogue. In 


Mie prologue, the groundwork for the 
WOtis laid: 
the curtains first open, we see in the 
vonlight the deserted lobby of Baldpate 
summer hostelry high in the mountains. 
“Mehowling wind lets us know that a winter 
"am is raging outside. A lantern appears out- 
nd the big double doors. After much fumbling 
the lock, in come Mr. and Mrs. Quimby, the 
ers of the hotel. They have had instruc- 
fe to open the hotel in readiness for the stay 
™@ young New York author. In due time, the 
Wr-hero arrives half frozen. He tells the 
Membys of a wager he has made that he can 
Te a complete novel within twenty-four 
beers and that he has chosen Baldpate Inn as 
™@iplace for such an effort, because he feels 
e will not be disturbed at that lonely 
& When the Quimbys leave they give the 
mer, William Hallowell Magee, the key to 
telling him that it is the only key in 
smence which can open the hotel. Magee then 
but the lobby lights and goes upstairs to 
m= work as the curtain falls on the prologue. 
ins down for only ten seconds. Its rise 
the beginning of Act One. It develops 
Magee does not have the only key. A group 
meaemooked politicians (brilliantly drawn by 
Rand Biggers) have hidden graft money in 
nd where there are crooks, a bewitch- 
Dadi blackmailer, a charming young news 
= eT, @ romantic widow, a blustering chief 
=eece and his assistants, a demented hermit 
mndoubtedly have the ingredients of a 
melodrama. The poor author be- 
entangled in the wild dealings and is 
fto finish his novel, but near the con- 
* of Act Two, the owner of the hotel 
“and explains that the crooks and all 
were not real but only actors from 
company, engaged to keep Magee from 
his book and also to show him how 
©wn plots would appear if they actually 
© in life. Although Magee has not fin- 
k, he has at least met Mary Nor- 
tock company actress who depicted 
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DONALD WOODS 


It gives me pleasure to present Donald 
Woods, sponsor of Troupe 272, to the read- 
ers of this department’s page. Mr. Woods is 
a Thespian in his own right, having been a 
very loyal member of Troupe 165 of Eveleth, 
Minnesota, where he began his dramatic 
training in the high school and junior college. 
He completed his work for the A. B. degree 
at the State University of Iowa, and the next 
school year was teaching in the high school 
in West Union, lowa, where he established 
Troupe 183. Since then Mr. Woods has 
taught in Oelwein, lowa. This past fall he 
was elected to the Hibbing High School staff. 
He is doing graduate work in Speech and 
Dramatics in the University of Minnesota. 

I am sure that all of you who read Mr. 
Woods’ article agree that he has made Seven 
Keys to Baldpate sound extremely interest- 
ing as a future production possibility. It so 
happens that I saw this play done by a stock 
company in Madison, Wisconsin, some 
twenty years ago, and I have never forgotten 
how it held my intense interest from first 
curtain to last. I most heartily endorse Mr. 
Woods in his enthusiasm for this play. 

Contributions such as this one will be wel- 
comed by the editor of this page—Eart W. 
BLANK. 











the role of the news reporter. After this 
dénouement, the curtain falls on Act Two and 
rises thirty seconds later on the epilogue. The 
lobby is just as it appeared at the end of the 
prologue. The Quimbys again arrive by lan- 
tern light. Magee comes downstairs and lets 
them in. In his conversation with the Quimbys 
and in a telephone call to New York City, it is 
learned that all the wild excitement of the pre- 
ceding two acts had not actually existed at all 
but was merely an “imaginary enactment” of 
the plot that Magee was typing for his novel. 
In other words, the audience has witnessed a 
‘book in action,” in which Magee has written 
himself as the hero and built a lively plot of 
intrigue around himself, winding up his book as 
a joke on his readers. It isn't easy to imagine a 
more cleverly constructed melodrama _ than 
Cohan and Biggers put into Seven Keys to Bald- 
pate, and for that reason I have treated the 
plot at some length. 


A few slight changes in the lines and 
situations will perhaps be needed for some 
productions. The profanity may be easily 
cut without damaging the play. At the 
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4 FIREPLACE 
2 KEY RACK S TABLE 
3 DESK 6 PLATFORM 
Diagram of stage set for SEVEN KEYS TO 
BALDPATE. 
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end of Act I, Myra Thornhill (the black- 
mailer) is given the line, “Oh, go to 
hell!” Our school is quite broadminded, 
but, nevertheless, I felt that the line was 
just a little bit strong. We changed it to 
“Oh, shut your mouth!” Given the right 
treatment, the substitute lines has just as 
much punch as the original line. 


In most high schools, it may also be 
wise to change the whisky drinking scenes 
a bit. Substitute hot coffee in a thermos 
bottle for the flask of whisky. The Quim- 
bys have brought whisky with them on 
their arrival to Baldpate. It is to be used 
to warm up Magee when he arrives. It 
will be just as effective to use coffee, and 
it may perhaps be instrumental in avoid- 
ing criticism. The idea of substituting 
coffee for whisky was suggested to me by 
the superintendent of the school at which 
I first produced Seven Keys to Baldpate. 


As I see it, the play has one slight draw- 
back for high school production, and that 
is that the casting is a bit lop-sided, inas- 
much as there are only four roles for 
women and eleven for men. In casting, 
remember that the role of Magee, the 
hero-author, entails the memorization of 
about 330 speeches, many of which are 
lengthy. Cast a person who finds memory 
work easy for this role. Try to get your 
male roles filled by fellows who are fairly 
good sized. It is difficult to make a fragile 
boy look like a dangerous crook. 


The costuming is simple. Winter coats, 
overshoes, gloves, mittens, all clearly in- 
dicate the temperature of the inn and the 
season of the year. After the blaze in the 
fireplace has warmed the lobby, the black- 
mailer may take off her fur coat, display- 
ing a black, slinky evening gown. The 
gown used in the production here at the 
Hibbing High School was made at a cost 
of only $1.59 by the mother of the girl 
who played the blackmailer. The ma- 
terial used was sateen. In a previous pro- 
duction, a cerise gown was used effec- 
tively also. Peters, the hermit, wears a 
fur cap and a great shaggy fur coat. The 
more ferocious he can be made to look, 
the easier it is for him to put his char- 
acterization over. While a wig for Peters 
is not absolutely necessary, a “hermit wig” 
(about shoulder length, grayish, straggly) 
will be a very worthwhile rental. The 
policemen do not necessarily need uni- 
forms, for they are members of a small 
town police force, where uniforms are 
usually a rarity. Police badges conspicu- 
ously displayed on their coats will indicate 
their positions emphatically. One of our 
local merchants very graciously lent two 
fur coats to us, and these garments also 
gave a dash of style to the costuming. 


The scenery can be made elaborate or 
simple. In the play book, two choices are 
pictured: that of employing an elaborate 
balcony, and a more simple method. I 
like the more simple method because it 
is more economical. In the simplified 
setting, a short flight of stairs reaches to 
a landing which leads off both left and 
right to the various rooms. 
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Scenes from the production of SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE at the Hibbing, Minn., Senior High School. Directed by Mr. Donald Woo 
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A practical safe is needed. By good 
fortune, one had been built of light 
lumber for our stage for some previous 
play. It was built to look very massive, 
but in reality it is very light; its exterior 


portance. I have produced Seven Keys 
to Baldpate under widely different cir- 
cumstances, once where lighting equip- 
ment was at a minimum and another time 
where I had a very fine control board, 


whom the role was created, is prim 


% 


a comedian, and he naturally tried 


make the part as light and gay as possi 


At all costs, keep things moving. Part 


the success of the play depends ons 
rapidity with which it can be played 
without rushing it, of course. Be sure. 
all cues are picked up rapidly and 
there are no tardy entrances. We play 
the show in an hour and forty ming 
The play adapts itself easily to an# 
vertising campaign. Just before an% 
sembly program, we secreted several! 
beneath certain auditorium chairs. 
after the audience had filed in and 
before the regular program was to bé 
an announcement was made that ual 
several more keys were located, it4 
feared that the class play, scheduled 


is painted black and its interior aluminum. 
If a safe cannot be built or borrowed, 
there is still another possibility. Almost 
all stage sets have a particular flat desig- 
nated to stand behind the fireplace. This 
flat is built with a section that can be 
removed if an opening is required behind 
the fireplace. Put this removable section 
on hinges so that it can be swung inward 
(toward on-stage). Paint the improvised 
safe door black, tack a dial from an old 
radio set on its center, place a good sized 
box. the inside of which has been painted 
black, behind the opening, and your built- 


and in both cases, the results were very 
satisfactory, although the work was much 
simpler and the results a bit more effec- 
tive with the more complete switchboard. 
The lighting is not difficult, but must be 
timed very carefully. Moonlight at the 
door is essential. A baby spot in the fire- 
place is very helpful when the fire is to 
be lighted. General dim lighting can be 
used throughout the play with occasional 
use of a brighter lighting wherever the 
script calls for it. If you do not have a 
dimmer to keep the lighting dim, try using 
only blue lights, and very few of them. 


in vault is complete. 


The hotel desk and key rack will not 
be difficult to acquire or to fake. Often 
times old office furniture can be borrowed. 
The school library may have a piece of 
furniture that will serve as a hotel desk. 
A very modernistic desk can be made by 
standing a piece of wall-board on its side, 
bending it into an arc, and nailing it to 
an ordinary table. If possible, have the 
table placed on a raised platform of the 
same size as the table before the wall- 
board is tacked on. Thus, it not be 
necessary to cut the wall board «own, and 
it will also make a higher and more con- 
vincing desk. If part of your audience 
will be in a balcony, it may be well to cut 
a section out of another piece of wall- 
board so as to cover the top of the im- 
provised desk. 

Avoid using any “homey touches” in 
the setting. Remember that the hotel is 
deserted—closed for the winter, and that 
everything of any value has been packed 


- away. 


The lighting cues are of utmost im- 
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Then when the actors supposedly switch 
on the lights in the lobby, your electrician 
can turn on your white border. Caution 
any actor who uses the light switch on 
stage to keep his finger on the light switch 
for a moment or two so that the stage 
electrician may have time to get the white 
border on. Otherwise, the actor may push 
the switch, hurriedly take his hand away, 
and discover to his chagrin that the light 
doesn’t get turned on until a fraction of 
a second later. If you must use foot- 
lights, use them sparingly. letting most of 
the light come from overhead. If you 
use real lanterns and oil lamps in your 
production, caution your cast as to the 
fire risk that is involved. 


And now for comments on the acting. 
None of the characters are very subtly 
drawn, and their work is clearly laid out 
for them in their lines. The male lead 
(Magee) is a very personable, debonair 
chap, who acts his role with a flashy, 
speedy jauntiness. I advise against letting 
him take himself too seriously, for it may 
be recalled that George M. Cohan, for 


the next week, could not be given. 
audience was told that word had 


received from the police station that 
missing keys were hidden under 4 


torium seats and that the finders 


be given free tickets for the shows 
this point in the announcement, | 


students and faculty members s¢ 


beneath their chairs for the lucky . 
This and other simple advertising % 


helped to secure an enthusiastic - 

In preparing your program, ™ 
very clearly that the play is in foufy 
Audiences are accustomed to 
plays, and there may be a tender 
them to start to leave the audito tu 
lowing the end of Act II, with } 
parently final ending. Such an 0c 
can also be controlled by leaving "4 
in darkness except for the 11% 
between Acts I and II. 

Mr. William Ratican, stage ®™ 
the Hibbing High School. assis®™ 
in the production, for he )#® 
several times with professional & 
producing the play. 
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bility for her son’s instruction. She taught 
2 : : ; _ him the rudiments of learning and guided 
otion Picture Appreciation _ him in his reading. Before he was twelve 
years of age he had read Gibbon’s De- 
Epirep ay HAROLD TURNEY* cline and Fall of the Roman Empire and 
Chairman, Department of Drama, Los Angeles City College Hume's History of England. His father 
encouraged his reading by rewarding him 
with small sums of money when he had 
completed a particularly difficult book. 
YOUNG TOM EDISON His first science book, Richard Green 
INTRODUCTION “Al”, but in the picture he is known as Parker’s School of Natural Philosophy, 
‘ “Tom.” Thomas was a family name was given him at the age of nine by his 
ee S a distinct departure in the usual while Alva honored a barge captain mother. 
» presentation of feature films, Metro- friend of his father. * * 
Goldwyn-Mayer has produced two x # % Although Edison was equal to ele- 
g motion pictures based on incidents Samuel Edison, father of Tom, was of ™éemtary mathematics, he never was pro- 
he biography of a great American, strapping physique, as was his father. He ficient in this subject, and later, when 
mas A. Edison. The first of these was over six feet tall and unusually coping with an experiment or invention 
phas been named Young Tom Edison. strong. He lived to be more than ninety requiring mathematical skill, had to de- 


or through the troubled fae days walked from Port Huron, Michigan, to * * * 


Lup to the time when his use of the Detroit, a distance of sixty miles. In his Thomas’ sister, Tannie, was actually 
graph code had made him a hero in- seventieth year, while visiting his son in older than he, but for the purpose of cre- 
i of the town scapegoat. New Jersey, he leaped twenty feet from ating So interest for the film, she 
“@With Norman Taurog, recent mega-- % dock to keep from missing a ferry boat a made the hero-worshiping younger sis- 
Meenist on Boys Town, directing, Young that was leaving. op 

Edison boasts an excellent cast Thomas Edison, was a frail child and 
ed by Mickey Rooney as the boy looked hardly strong enough to attend 
pn, Virginia Weidler as his sister, and school. He was rather grave with a mind 
eBainter and George Bancroft as his active in constructive thinking or serious 
her and father. questioning. 


he second feature picture in the series In reality, 











In his cellar laboratory, Thomas labeled 
all of his two hundred bottles “poison” to 
caution other children, but when Mrs. 
Edison discovered that Tom’s friends had 
investigated the bottles, she insisted that 
Thomas attended school they be locked in a cupboard. Or, when- 


- 


gtled Edison, the Man, with star Spen- only three months of his life. Within his ever the nook became untidy, she ordered 
racy as the elder Thomas A. Edison. hearing, the teacher remarked that the that all the bottles be taken out-of-doors 


It:begins five years after the close of the child was “addled” and not capable of |= and only after tearful supplication did 
eeding film and continues until 1882. learning. Bursting into tears, the boy ran she relent. 
is planned that several months will home and poured out his woes to his un- * * * 
Magee between the first showings of the derstanding mother. Mrs. Edison was a Thomas’ two obsessions were chemistry 
Me pictures, although following the re- capable, well-informed woman who had and books. At the drug store he could 
me of the latter film, many exhibitors been a teacher before her marriage, and buy the usual chemicals, but when he 
ably will book the pictures into your she immediately assumed the responsi- became butcher on the train and traveled 
tal theaters to be shown together on 
Smible bills or on succeeding evenings. 
ome ond doubt they will be two of our 
st popular pictures of the current sea- 
Because they each star an outstanding 
ee office attraction. In a recent poll con- 
mated by the Motion Picture Herald— 
mee, Hollywood trade magazines, 
mexey Rooney was adjudged by Na- 
fl Theater exhibitors the leading 
@ey-making star of 1939 and Spencer 
the third. 





SYTHENTICITY OF THE FILM 
Mu but one or two events in the picture 
fither accurately re-created from 
Edison’s boyhood or based on his 
eeeule adventures and were selected be- 
ach pointed toward the climax of 
pePory, allowing smoothness in con- 
Like the adaptation of any 
PPhy or novel, facts and situations 

© dramatized for the film. 


wre * ¥ ¥ 
= @ boy, Edison was familiarly called 


SOR of How Cartoons Are Made, An Analysis 
me Construction, Direction, and Film Guides 
eeecoin in Illinois, The Blue Bird, Geronimo, 
er, The Great Victor Herbert, Gulliver's 
$ Family Robinson, Little Old New York, 
Failed, and other motion picture study plans. 
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Mickey Rooney portrays Thomas A. Edison as a boy in Young Tom Edison. 





to Detroit, he was delighted that he could 
purchase more potent compounds. He be- 
came and avid reader and collected a 
splendid library. 


Unlike most scientists, he had an instinc- 
tive knack for making money, and worked 
hard to earn it; but like other scientists, 
he never considered the value of money. 
He early exhibited this aptitude for fer- 
reting out jobs. When at the age of 
twelve, he obtained a concession on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad selling confec- 
tions. He left Port Huron at seven-thirty 
each mornine and arrived home that 
night at nine-thirty, having made a round 
trip to Detroit, a distance of 126 miles. 


His next step was to arrange with the 
Detroit newspaper office to sell papers on 
the return trip, and then enlist a number 
of small boys in Port Huron to help him 
peddle on the streets those left unsold. 
One bit of news which Thomas and his 
cohorts shouted in newsboy style was the 
election of Lincoln to the Presidency. 
Soon after Tom began to work, the rail- 
road put on a second train which made a 
round trip from Detroit each day, passing 
the first train enroute. The young busi- 
ness man hired another boy as butcher on 
the second train. In addition, he had two 
baskets of fresh fancy fruits and vege- 
tables placed on the train at Detroit each 
morning, and employed a boy to take the 
produce from the train to a smal] stall 
where another boy sold it. Encouraged by 
this success, during berry season he be- 
came a jobber, shipping the fruit to De- 
troit and maintaining his corner in Port 
Huron. When a third train was sched- 
uled, he again established a newsboy in 
his employ. From al] these activities, 
young Tom often made several dollars a 
day and always gave one to his mother. 
reserving the others for chemicals and 
books. 


% * * 


During the Civil War the employer 
newsboy discovered that his papers sold 
better when they contained battle news. 
At Detroit he read the galley proofs each 
day, then wired ahead concerning im- 
portant struggles, promising full details 
in the papers. One day in April, 1862, a 
particularly terrific battle took place, and 
Edison foresaw an enormous sale. He in- 
veigled the editor to raise his order from 
300 to 1000, with a promise to pay him 
the next day. His judgment was correct. 
This edition was in such demand that 
Tom raised the price at each station until 
the papers sold at twenty-five cents in 
Port Huron. 


*% % > 


Thomas had a friend named James 
Clancy who also was interested in tele- 
graphy. The two boys extended a stove 
wire between their homes and impro- 
vised an apparatus over which thev were 
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SCENES FROM M. G. M. PHOTOPLAY ¥4 


1. Tom Edison gets a challenge. 2. Tom tells the engineer that he (Tom) cab 
a warning in Morse Code on the train whistle to a train approaching from ™ 
direction. 3. Tom tells his sister that one can’t mix hydrochloric acid and 
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able to send messages by means of the 

3. Morse code. They became so engrossed 

‘ ee in their enterprise that they worked far 

ec” into the night. Samuel Edison emphatic- 

ally demanded that Tom be in bed by 

gee . eleven-thirty. Usually Tom’s papers were 

bs oa furday we " not all sold until eleven o'clock, and a 

el ‘ope half hour would not be nearly enough 

ape A's time to practice telegraphy. He hit upon 

a plan! Instead of bringing unsold papers 

home for his father to read, Tom left the 

papers at James’ home, then received the 

news via Morse code as sent by James. 

Mr. Edison became so entranced with the 

ordeal, he forgot about time. After two 

or three evenings thus engaged, Samuel 

Edison gave Tom permission to practice 

as late as he liked if he only would bring 
the papers home ! 





ss * % 


There are two versions explaining the 
cause of Edison’s deafness. Most stories 
attribute the condition to a boxing on the 
ears given by the railroad conductor, but 
Edison is said to have thought that the 
affliction was caused by the conductor 
pulling him aboard a moving train by the 
ears. The film utilizes both. 


* % * 


Thomas did publish the “Weekly Her- 
ald,” printing it on a second-hand press 


purchased in Detroit. This he did in the 
baggage car during his spare time. 


¥ % * 


Those mannerisms of constantly keep- 
ing his hands in his pockets when they 
were not otherwise employed and pulling 
at his left eyebrow when in deep thought, 
so well brought to the audience’s observa- 
tion in the picture, are authentic. 
Throughout his life, Edison’s favorite 
dishes were apple pie and milk. His best 
loved musical selection was “Genevieve” 
so effectively used in the film. 
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Tom’s first scientific knowledge of tele- 
graphy was gleaned from Parker’s School 
of Natural Philosophy which devoted ten 
pages to Professor Morse’s invention. It 
was here he gained his information on 
how to make a telegraph line and put it 
in operation. Later, as a reward for sav- 
ing his three-year-old son, the local tele- 
erapher, Mr. Mackenzie, offered to teach 
Tom telegraphy and give him a dinner 
every day for three months. The boy 
eagerly accepted, and thereafter, twice a 
day while the train stopped at Mount 
Clemens, he went to the telegraph table 
and studied under his self-appointed tutor. 

The last incident of the film was re- 
MICKEY ROONEY IN THE TITLE ROLE. vamped from an actual event of later 


4. Tom gets into a fight. 5. Tom explains to his father and sister yeas. 
his idea for an improvement in the telegraph. 6. The Edisons. 17 
mother and son, with Fay Bainter in the role of the mother. 
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Young Tom Edison returns to his family after his first day as a news butcher on the 
Grand Trunk Railroad. 





OUTLINE AND QUESTION- 
NAIRE FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


1. Describe the presentation of title 
and credits. Quote the film’s foreword. 
Point out pertinent reasons for its inclu- 
sion. 


2. From your previously. gained in- 
formation of Edison’s early life, list the 
screen playwright’s purposes for begin- 
ning the story at the point of its opening. 


3. How are the time, place, atmos- 
phere, and mood established in the open- 
ing scenes? 


4. Enumerate the leading characters 
and explain the methods of introducing 
each one by name and characteristics to 
the audience and into the story. Charac- 
terize the members of the Edison family. 


5. Describe the Edison basement. Point 
out authentic details as gleaned from your 
research. 


6. In the opening sequence, enumerate 
the amateur inventions by “Young Tom.” 
Do anv of these foreshadow later events? 


7. Describe the episode involving Tan- 
nie’s geography recitation. Trace Edison’s 
knowledge of the Morse Code and his in- 
terest in telegraphy through the story. 
What subsequent events hinge upon the 
subject? 

8. Is the fire in the school house au- 
thentic? What important situation in re- 
lation to Tom’s education resulted from 
the episode ? 


9. Contrast the filmic and factual storv 
in which young Edison saves the station- 
master’s baby. Include the time, sequence 
of events, and the results. Why were these 
changes made? 
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10. Tell the true story of Tom’s home- 
made telegraph system which is hinted in 
the screen play showing his connecting 
the cellar room with Tannie’s by a wire. 
Which version is more interesting and 
dramatic? Why does the film omit it? 


11. Describe the warm understanding 
between Mrs. Edison and Tom. Can you 
select interesting points from Edison’s 
biographies to substantiate this relation- 
ship? 


12. Trace the episode of the bottles 
marked “Poison” to an authentic incident 
as enumerated by Edison’s biographers. 


13. From the situation expositing 
Tom’s sale of the candy and later becom- 
ing a “butcher” on the railway train, 
compare the factual and fictional ver- 
sions. Is one more dramatic than the 
other? Why is this permissable ? 


14. Contrast the two versions of Edi- 
son’s experimentation with animals and 
electricity. 


15. Discuss Edison’s near accident 
when the conductor pulls him into the 
moving baggage car. What life-long re- 
sult hampered his genius? Do biograph- 
ical authorities differ? Quote at least two 
differing opinions. Why was this version 
included in the screen play? 


16. In light of your reading, discuss 
the unit picturing Edison’s establishment 
of a printing press in the baggage car. 
What points included in the film were ac- 
tual incidents? 


17. Describe the episode concerning 
the bottle of nitroglycerine. Is this an au- 





Young Tom Edison found to be of greatest | 
value to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Re. Ij 
search Department in seeking pertinent facts } 


A. Edison. 
Meadowcraft. Harper & Bros., 1911. 


William Adams 
Doran & Co., 1930. 


Simonds. 


S. Bryan. Knopf, 1926. 


W. Frantis. 
Western Historical Co., Chicago, 1883. 


Harper's Weekly Magazines of the period 
Currier and Ives Prints. 
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thentic story? Why is it part of the mog 


tion picture. Discuss it as motivation for 
a later incident. 


SUGGESTED BIBLIOGRAPHY {,,]@ 


and background on the early life of Thomas 
The Boy’s Life of Edison by William HL 


Edison: His Life, His Work, His Genius by F 
Doubleday,. 


Edison: The Man and His Work by George ‘ 


$ 
: 


The Dictionary of Practical Receipts by G> 


History of St. Clair County. Compiled by ti | 


18. Tell the two stories of depicting 


Tom’s loss of the position on the railroad, 


What disastrous result followed? Is thi 
true to history ? Point out subsequent refs 
erences in the motion picture. 


19. In young Edison’s search for 
new job, note the definite increase 
sympathy for the character. Why is th 
necessary ? 


20. Describe Mrs. Edison’s illness. 
it been motivated properly previous! 
Why does it reach a crisis as Tom leav@ 
home ? ; 


21. Discuss the climax involving fh 


mirror. What principles, later develop 
by Edison, are introduced during this 4 
quence? Describe the resultant inve 
tions. 


22. Tell the story of Tom’s saving t 
train. What previous motivation aid 
the dramatic values? Does this epis 
seem to follow too quickly the previ 
situation of Mrs. Edison’s illness? 


23. What method is used to point? 
interest forward to the sequel, Edison,§ 
Man? 





CASTING —— 


Tom Edison 

Mrs. Samuel Edison 
Samuel Edison 
Tannie Edison 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Joe 

en SETTERS J. ae. K 
Dr. Pender 

Bill Edison 

Mr. Waddell 
School Teacher 
Captain Bracket 


PRODUCING CREDI 


Directed by Norman Taurog. ‘ 
Photographed by Sidney Wagner, 4+ 
Produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Maye 
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fie Wind Machine 
E noise of the wind—what a 
’ memory to a back stage haunter like 
myself! Not of particular plays— 
what technical man can remember 
ich an unimportant detail — but of par- 
scenes and mishaps in which the 
Mhanical whoosher figured. Nowadays 
mehave electrical wind, wind recorded 
Pphonograph records and wind whistling 
the aid of an electric motor through 
pm — but give me the mechanical 
® with a man to crank it — for only 
uch a wind may be operated as an instru- 
mit and worked on cue —down to a 
per and up to a roar on cue. And it 
pt more fun besides being much more 
maple. 
| I have many questions in the 
ise of a year —and the construction 
fe wind machine bobs up quite often. 
wow I warn every one of you — from 
Won you can expect to be referred to 
MMarch issue of the THESPIAN for 1940 
“alc what could be more appropriate 
March than the wind as a subject 
conversation ? 
wok at my drawing for the page. Read 
mom left to right, top to bottom — and 
Should almost know how to build 
a contraption without reading these 
The carmuffs on my little figure 
right hand corner are my own 
ation — don’t let the director catch 
earing them, for you are properly 
sed to hear your cue — and a roar 
find in the wrong place pleases no one 
mt the audience — and vou can never be 
of them. 
The wheel is the important part of a 
Md machine, and the edges of the bat- 
Mare the making and breaking of your 
Mi. The edges should be sharp and 
Beato scrape on the canvas with harsh 
muty. I knew one careful carpenter 
aade the mistake of running a plane 
B the edges of his battens — and not 
mof a wind did he get. The rougher 
= Scraping surface the better — un- 
flumber is fine. Once I saw a good 
Mme the cross battens of which were 
med shingle sticks—the roughly 
af sticks that tie up a bundle of 
» the ends notched and tied with 
ing. 
hardest part of the wheel is the 
les. I have seen them made of 
Meads, the tops of wooden butter 
mn garbage can covers, circles of 
™Sard. That will give you a rough 


- 


0 


idth of your wheel depends on 
Mivas used —so before you decide 
Pus talk of the canvas. The coarser 


the better — since it is the rapid rasp of 
the lath or batten sticks against this 
canvas that gives you the noise. About 
six feet of twenty inch material is quite 
O. K. See your awning man — the kind 
of heavy duck used in coal bags is good. 
Strange to say, there is a certain type of 
lighter cloth that is quite good also — I’m 
thinking of the back of a rubberized rain- 
coat — the kind that imitates a polo coat, 
which I once saw used successfully. 

Eight battens — one-by-two, one-by- 
three, or lengths of lath or lattice stock — 
the latter being harder to fasten in place. 

Nail the battens in place as shown. It 
is a good idea to have them all sunk in 
from the edge of your wheel a bit, so the 
canvas will not attempt to slide off the 
surface — so that the sides of your wheel 
form a little rim. 

The axle —the best is made of iron 
pipe as shown, and if you use it, wrap the 
end of the handle with friction tape, 
shellac, and you have a more comfortable 
handle than the cold pipe. And don’t 
forget comfort—for sometimes winds 
have been known to blow for an entire 
act. Another axle is made of broomstick 
as shown. That locking slot is necessary 
you see to make the wheel turn with the 
axle. A notched slot does not weaken the 
axle as much as trying to nail through. 


* One may notch the other side of the wheel 


axle also, though I have never found it 
necessary. The handle may be built as 


shown, or the slot-crank, as illustrated in 
my article for the October issue of 1939, 
may be used. 

The frame. One may build any type 
frame so long as the wheel is well sup- 
ported. I have seen small frames, designed 
to be placed on a bench or table, at the 
edge so that the flap of canvas might 
hang free. I have seen frames made of 
two single uprights with cross braces, 
something like a letter “TJ” inverted. But 
I have sketched in the lower left hand 
corner of my drawing the frame that I 
would build — it is strong, light, and pro- 
vides a measure of protection for the 
wheel when not in active use. 

Make a square frame by using corner 
blocks or keystones— the frame to be 
about thirtv inches in height and nearlv 
that in width. The width is determined 
by the diameter of the wheel, and there 
should be plenty of room to allow the 
canvas free hanging space. Make two 
square frames exactly alike and you will 
have the two sides of your frame. The 
width that these sides stand apart is de- 
termined by the length of your wheel — 
which was marked in the first place by 
the width of your canvas. Allow two or 
three inches on each side of your wheel 
and make sure you are allowing room 
for your axle to bear on the top side of 
the frame. 

Six pieces will make the sides of your 
frame. Simply nail the top and bottom 
cross pieces and put the diagonal piece 
as shown in the drawing. Diagonal braces 
on the sides of your square frames are 
not, in my opinion necessary, but if you 
think the strength improved, put them in. 

With a jacknife or chisel make a small 
hollow in the top of your bearing surface 
and put the wheel in place. Cut straps 
of tin to nail over the axle to hold it 
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down. If the wheel squeaks, don’t use 
oil, for oil will swell the wood — use a 
cake of soap — dampen and rub well into 
the bearing surface. 

Hang the canvas as shown — bolt, nail, 
or tie with rope one end, and let the 
other hang free. Fellow stagehands — let 
her blow! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


... your sending, if possible, plans 
or specifications for making a wind 
machine in the form of a paddle wheel 
around which are wooden laths cov- 
ered by canvas.—M.E.C., N. Y. 


UST let M. E. C. refer to the article 

discussed above—and once again let 
me urge you to file these articles away for 
future use—for all further queries regard- 
ing wind machines will be told to see the 
THESPIAN for March. 











... will you advise me how we can 
produce the sound of a car stopping 
and starting and the shifting of gears? 
—F.M.k., Ohio. 


[HERE are several recordings of auto- 

mobile sounds which might fill your 
needs if played on a radio phonograph 
with a loud volume control. 

One trouble with a recording is that it 
is so mechanical, and runs for so long 
only. Personally I prefer a manually 
operated effect as it is much more flexible. 
Here are some stunts you might try. 

Once we wanted the sound of an old 
car lumbering along the road —an easy 
bumbling of a noisy motor. In a desperate 
hurry, we produced a battered aluminum 
kettle, or pot. and a large egg beater. 
Placing the kettle right side up on the top 
of a kitchen table, the egg beater was 
placed inside and rotated slowly so that 
the sides of the beater bumped against 
the side of the kettle. It was a very good 
effect, except that the boy assigned to 
make the motor sound got so interested 
in manufacturing his noise that he failed 
to notice the vibration was moving the 
light pot over the table top — so suddenly 
the motor noise developed into a very 
thin crash. 

Since then I have seen the motor effect 
worked with an egg beater placed on a 
bass drum head (no scraping of the side 
of the beater, just the hum of the vibra- 
tion) against the side of an inverted tin 
wash boiler, and with an electric mixer 
with beater attachment against the wooden 
wall of a barn. 

Perhaps it should operate something like 
this — all depends on the car of course — 
a sudden burr, breaking off, as the man 
cranks, another roar, settling to a hum, 
then a sudden pulling of the beater away 
from the side of the resonator, followed 
by a clank, another hum, another clank, 
then a hum that gradually dies away. 

How to get that gear shift clank? Saw 
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Scene from the play, THE HAPPY JOURNEY, as given by members of Thespian Troupe 
No. 111 at Burley, Idaho, High School. This production was rated highest last season in the 
Southern Idaho State Declamation Festival. Directed by Thespian Sponsor E. J. Ryan. 





it done once by dropping a piece of chain 
into another tin container. 


...what are the rules and pre- 
cautions to be followed in the use of 
guns on stage P—L. M. M., Indiana. 


OU are not particularly explicit in 

your query, L. M. M., but there are 
certain general theories as to the handling 
of guns and weapons on and off stage 
which may answer your problem. To be- 
gin—guns are generally used in pairs— 
hand guns, that is. One is used on stage by 
the actor involved, and one is held by the 
stage manager as a cover gun, to be fired 
in an instant if by chance the actor's 
weapon fails to discharge. A little care 
in planning the business around the shoot- 
ing of a weapon generally enables the 
director to have only a dummy gun in the 
hands of the actor. He can turn and 
shoot and in the instant when his weapon 
is out of sight the cover gun can be fired. 
If he must shoot on stage, remember that 
sight lines are very deceiving, and the 
actor to be shot does not have to be in 
the line of fire. Have the shooting gen- 
tleman shoot upstage of his victim, and 
rehearse until you know he is to fire in 
the right direction. Always point the gun 
toward the floor—not straight down of 
course, but in a downward direction, so 
that the wad may hit the floor. Again, 
stage business can often be so arranged 
that the actor draws and fires in one mo- 
tion, and firing while the weapon faces 
downward, keeps moving the gun so that 
the scene holds with the smoking weapon 
in a horizontal position. I have seen 
death struggles on the stage where two 
men come to grips and the shot is fired 
by the stage manager off stage, but in the 
turmoil on stage, no one doubted for a 
moment that one had shot the other. 

Cannon shots are done very well with 
a bass drum if distant, with a shot gun 
fired into an empty steel barrel if near. 
A little water in the barrel will quench 
all wads. 

One man should be responsible for all 
weapons during a show—generally the 
Stage manager. Actors leaving the set 
should hand over their rifles, for instance, 
and receive them when entering a scene. 


Inspect and inspect, and if possible, re? 
move firing pins or hammers. And ao 
Starters gun makes a good prop. One: 
other thing—never let a man fool with a 
cartridge trying to make a blank out of it 
I saw a beautiful machine gun effect once 
—a row of small firecrackers in the bo 
tom of a wash boiler. A little more fuse; 
and it would have been a swell riveting; 
machine. 4 


-.. want a drape cyclorama which 
would have the customary two doo 
and a French window. It is necess: 
that we do things as cheaply as pos 
sible-—L. M., Nebraska. 


PRESUME that you mean a set of? 

drapes with tabs, those shorter piece 
that hang over the top of openings. Iti 
standard practice to allow fifty per cent 
fullness in drapes. That is, should you 
back wall measure thirty feet, you wa 
add fifteen, and have a drape forty-fiv 
feet in width. Now let us see, you wal 
to have the “customary two door and & 
French window” openings. A single doot 
is generally figured thirty inches wide, 
us be generous and make it three feet-9 
with the fullness that is six feet for 
tabs. Stage doors are, by custom, six fe 
six inches high, so your tabs or headett, 
will be, supposing your drapes to be il 
teen feet high, eight feet six inches deep. 
French doors are usually four feet 
width, but in the wider span of your ba& 
wall, make this opening six feet, with you 
tab of eight feet six inches in depth, tweé 
feet wide. ' 

Consult the mail order catalogue 
less you can get a good buy from y™ 
local dealer in cloth. Flannel is by ® 
the cheapest, but repp gives a better ™ 
of drapes. I wouldn’t pleat and hem, 
make each curtain full width, plana 
to drape it when tying to your hang 
battens. And such economies as GISP¥ 
ing with the chain which should bé 
the pocket at the bottom, placing % 
grommets eighteen inches apart Ue 
of the usual foot, can be followed. & 
webbing is best for the head of 
drapes, but a folded strip of cotton 
ing can be used. A little care about ™ 
ing lights in back of your drapes, < 
won't miss the lining. 
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With the Radio Editor 


This page is published for teachers and students interested in radio activities 
comments and suggestions are welcomed. 


Edited by G. HARRY WRIGHT 


Drama Department, Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


at the high school level. Readers’ 








, I\ S a general thing, we _ teachers 
| discourage, or at least do not en- 
courage, the student of high school 
Mee who thinks he wants a radio career. 
me high degree of very special talent re- 
quired, and the uncertainty of employ- 
Went make it a field not to be entered into 
ntly. Perhaps we are wrong at times in 
s attitude, for after all, somebody must 
ish the radio programs of the future, 
wid if a student’s talent is such that he 
can serve humanity best as a radio per- 
former, then that’s what he ought to be. 
ought, however, to know before he de- 
to try it, what the odds are against 
, how to proceed, and what he may 

ct in the way of reward. 


|First of all, nobody should try to crash 
Medio until he is ready for it. That means 
a turity and background, and few high 
Moo! students have enough of either. 
Mensider the announcer. He must be able 
r pronounce without stumbling foreign 
lames of persons and places figuring in the 
pews; he must discuss glibly the musical 


mpositions that are being broadcast, to- 

her with their composers ; and he must 

qualities of persuasiveness and lead- 

ip in his voice which will cause people 
tobuy the product he advertises. 


d the radio actor. He must be able 
weate a character and put on what 
punts to a finished production at once 

after weeks of rehearsal, but the 
y first time he reads over the script. 


se Be 


this calls for background and train- 
and for the boy or girl of Thespian 
that means more schooling—high 
Mol and college. So the very first prac- 
fcal thing to do to get in radio is to finish 
high school and get a liberal education in 
me Ze. 


ae : 
ih = 
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€ second thing to do to get in radio 
mae concentrate on courses and activities 
school which will make you a good 
pec =performer—debate, acting, inter- 
eeetion. And we must not forget English 
s 7 °urnalism, for here the student may 
=eOp the terse, smooth, fluid style so 
Seesary in radio. 


third thing to do is to make con- 
ith a local radio station—the smaller 
better, because in small stations it is 
“0 study the fundamentals. Observe, 
wuestions. But here we must insert a 
) The high school student is not 
»to tackle radio seriously, so his ac- 
at the local station must be limited 

§ time recreation which will not in- 
with his work at school. He has a 
found to build up, and if he doesn’t 
to that, his early activity at the 
asting station may do him more 
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harm than good—may, in fact, make a 
successful career in radio impossible. 

After the radio aspirant has completed 
his schooling, the small radio station is his 
first goal. Here, if he can get on the staff, 
he will quickly get intensive training in 
every phase of before-mike performance. 
This training, plus study, industry, and 
alertness, may some day lead the talented 
performer to the networks and big-time 
assignments. 


New assuming that a person has talent, 

and follows faithfully all the steps in 
preparation for a radio career, what are 
his chances? Will he get a job, and how 
much will he make? 


Neither question can be answered ex- 
actly, but even an approximate answer Is 
not too encouraging. There are only 
slightly over 700 radio stations in the 
United States and all of them are manned 
and boast waiting lists. Competition is 
keen in smaller stations, and the larger 
stations and networks are practically 
closed to newcomers. So the opportunities 
for jobs are not as plentiful as they are in 


other fields. 


Pay in the performance end of radio 
varies from nothing at all to splendid sala- 
ries of the headliners, equal to those of 





Handbook of Radio Writing 


By Erik Barnouw, (Little, Brown & Co., 
Boston, 1939) is one of the most recent and 
certainly one of the best books out on radio 
writing. It has some of the qualities of a 
good novel, in that the style is alive, move- 
ment-suggesting and readable. Once you 
open the book, you will have difficulty clos- 
ing it until you have read every word. 

First, the autior surveys the market, and 
acquaints us with the avenues through which 
scripts may reach potential buyers. Then 
he describes radio as a medium for carrying 
the work of the writer, noting its peculiari- 
ties and the special techniques it brings into 
existence. Next follow instructions in the 
use of the three tools, sound effects, music, 
and speech; explanations of routine tech- 
niques and trick devices. Under “Market 
Musts” Mr. Barnouw analyzes the various 
types of programs, and instructs us in the 
techniques of each. Finally, the book con- 
tains two splendid Appendices. The first is 
a complete radio adaptation of Macbeth with 
explanatory notes opposite each page of 
script (this adaptation may be broadcast 
royalty-free by any school group); the sec- 
ond is “The Writer's Guide to Radio,” a 
combined glossary, guide, and index. which 
contains just about all the information one 
could want on radio, its personalities, organi- 
zations, its terms, and its programs. 

The peculiar thing about this book is, that 
while it is meant to be, and is, a book on 
writing, I found it at the same time an 
excellent manual on production. Every radio 
director should put it on his “must” list. 











top-flight stage or screen performers. Few, 
however, earn the high salaries, and the 
general average is low. Until recently 
many so-called “student announcers”: on 
the staffs of small stations worked for 
nothing or for unbelievably small 
amounts, just to get started and to gain 
experience. This is curbed somewhat by 
law now, however. Salaries of announcers, 
actors, and musicians in local stations start 
as low as $15 per week, and do not exceed 
$75, even after years of service. For his 
$15, too, the announcer may double as 
actor, writer, salesman, musician, or even 
engineer. On the networks salaries are 
higher, but even here staff positions do 
not often pay the fabulous figures we 
sometimes hear about. True, the celebrity 
may receive $1,500, or even $5,000 for a 
single broadcast, but that celebrity is one 
in many thousands, and in practically 
every case he has won his earning power 
in some other medium such as screen or 
stage, before coming to radio. 

If you are thinking of writing for radio, 
rather than performing before the micro- 
phone, here are some enlightening figures. 
According to Erik Barnouw’s excellent 
book, Handbook of Radio Writing (Little, 
Brown & Co. Boston, 1939), a local sta- 
tion staff writer, turning out continuities, 
commercials, talks, announcements, and 
all other types of material to be read over 
the air, earns $15 to $75 per week. If the 
writer is really good—and fortunate—and 
manages to get on a network staff, he may 
earn $40 to $150 per week, but this of 
course cannot be expected for many years. 
If he lands a position on the staff of an 
advertising agency, the radio writer may 
earn $25 to $250 per week. It goes with- 
out saying that most of the actual salaries 
are nearer the lower figure than the 
higher one. 


So, in summary: Radio work takes a 
special talent which few of us have; it 
calls for an extensive liberal education 
together with experience in public per- 
formance as background: it can be ap- 
proached best through humble beginnings 
in the small station: to the many it offers 
only meager financial return; but to the 
one-in-a-hundred-thousand who has the 
peculiar genius for it, it offers handsome 
rewards. Be very sure of yourself before 
you try it. 


Notes on Technique 


NYONE can simulate the cry of a 
baby fairly well before the micro- 
phone by stuffing his handkerchief all the 
way in his mouth before he starts to wail, 
and by remembering that the average in- 
fant doesn’t cry rhythmically, but usually 
makes almost as much noise on the intake 
of the breath as on the outgo. 

Sound effects are tricky on the air— 
even when they’re good. For instance, a 
waterfall, an approaching cloudburst 
flood, and a subway train roaring through 
the night may all sound pretty much 
alike. The script writer can help the 
sound effects man, and incidentally make 
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STUDIO GLOSSARY 


Have you heard announcers and engineers 
in your local radio station use such terms as 
“dead spot’, “on the nose”, “platter”, 
“blurb”, “light and shade”, “boot”, “across 
the board”, “Schmalz it”, and many others, 
and wondered what they meant? And have 
you seen these same gentlemen engage in 
mysterious sign language with the hands and 
head, so that they seemed to be deaf mutes. 
and you could not figure out what it was 
all about? 


You can learn “studio lingo” and studio 
sign language, and it will be very useful in 
your own workshop, as well as being lots of 
fun. John S. Carlile. in his book, Produc- 
tion and Direction of Radio Programs, has a 
whole chapter devoted to studio sign lan- 
guage, and it is profusely illustrated, a pic- 
ture for every sign. He also has in the back 
of the book an extensive glossary of studio 
terms. 


The United States Office of Education in 
the Department of the Interior, Washington, 
puts out a Radio Glossary which you may 
have simply for the asking. But the real 
way to get this information is to visit a 
radio station while it is on the air and 
observe for yourself. The staff will be glad 
to explain everything. Only take this warn- 
ing: each station to a certain extent makes 
up its own signs and language. A word or 
action may mean one thing in one station, 
and something else in another. 











the play clearer, by putting words in the 
dialogue which will identify the sound 
effect at once. 


It’s a good idea to have a low box in 
the studio, covered with old carpet. Then 
when a six-foot-two boy plays a scene 
with a little girl just under five feet, they 
both have a chance at vroper placemtnt 
but I feel that there should be separate 
competitive auditicns for each radio 
program, unless it is one of a series in- 
volving the same character. A _ general 
audition early in the year for membership 
in the Workshop is good. but there should 
be separate tryouts for each play. This 
insures fairness and variety, and is the 
only way to get just the right voice for 
each part. 

The first rehearsal of a radio play 
should not be before the microphone. but 
should be conducted on a stage. with 
perfect freedom of movement. This en- 
courages naturalnes;. and gives the actors 
the feel of the play before they face the 
artificiality of the microphone. 


OQ YOU need scripts for use in vour 

high school Radio Workshop? Well, 
the biggest thrill comes in writing them 
yourself, and it can be done by high school 
students with great success. Not, how- 
ever, without some study of technique. 
There are many good books on _ the 
market telling how it is done. One of the 
most interesting of the recent ones is 
How To Write For Radio, by James 
Whipple (McGraw-Hill Beok Co.. 1938). 
Others will be listed on this page from 
time to time. 
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New “Cavalcade of America” Series Now Heard Over NBC Stations! 


BRAND-NEW series of ‘“Caval- 

cade of America” programs is be- 

ing broadcast over a nation-wide 
hook-up of nearly 100 stations of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s Blue and 
Red Networks on Tuesdays, from 9:00 to 
9:30 p. m., E.S.T. 


This new series. continuing under the 
sponsorship of the E. I. Dupont de Ne- 
mours Company, is being presented un- 
der the personal supervision of Dr. Frank 
Monaghan, a Professor of History at Yale 
University and Fellow of Calhoun Col- 
lege. Dr. Monaghan, who is_ widely 
known as a lecturer, author of numerous 
important historical works and a former 
Assistant Editor of the “Dictionary of 
American Biography,” has as his assist- 
ants and consultants two equally noted 
historians: Marquis James, twice winner 
of the Pulitzer prize for biography, author 
of A Biography of Sam Houston, Andrew 
jackson, They Had Their Hour, etc. ; and 
Carl Carmer, whose best-sellers include 
Stars Fell on Alabama, Listen for a Lone- 
some Drum, The Hudson and other river 
books. 


The new edition of “Cavalcade of 
America” opened on January 2 with a 
dramatization based upon the adventures 
of Amerigo Vespucci and the historical 
controversy that has raged ever since his 
name became attached to this continent. 
Subsequent weekly chapters are bringing 
to life the history of this country through 
vibrant and authentic dramatizations of 
the lives of men who molded this nation 
and made it the outstanding country of 
the world. Advance synopses of the “Cav- 





To help students and teachers develop 
greater appreciation of the better radio proJ 
grams is the purpose of this column. We}. 
should like to have our readers suggest ¢ 
radio programs for discussion in futur 
issues.—Editor. 








“Cavalcade Series” Has Best 
Radio Actors 


The best radio actors in the country play 
the roles of America’s great and near-great 
on The Cavalcade of America. Their names 
are not famous. The good character actors 
before the microphone seek to remain anony- 
mous so that their characterizations may not 
be spoiled in the listener's mind. Neverthe- 
less, the legitimate stage, the Shakespearean 
drama, the motion pictures and the old 
Chautauqua circuits supply to Cavalcade’s 
casting director dozens of the best actors 
for every part. 

They have to be good, because Cavalcade 
is known among radio actors and actresses 
as a hard show. When acting in an original 
skit or a comedy plavlet, the actor is allowed 
free rein in his interpretation of the role he 
plays. In Cavalcade he must play George 
Washington. Daniel Boone, Abraham Lin- 
coln or Benedict Arnold, and must combine 
his own ideas of the part with the facts as 
determined bv research. 

A radio actor who attains a part in a 
Cavalcade program is conceded in show 
business to have won his spurs. It is one of 
the most exacting shows on the air, with 
hours of toil required to make just one 
smooth, realistic, authentic half-hour on 
the air. 











alcade”’ dramas are available to teaches 
by addressing requests to this prog 
care of the local station. 


Scheduled for early presentation in # 
Cavalcade series are a number of storia 
from American history that contain oy 
of-the-ordinary facts never before knoy 
by the average American citizen. Profeg 
sor Monaghan is quoted as saying that tH 
titles of the shows are incapable of ing 
cating the unusual quality of the stories 
be dramatized. Following is a partial] 
of subjects presented on recent broadca 
or now in the course of preparation: 
Thomas Jones—Pilgrims’ Pirate: A real * 


side story” of a risky adventure that could 
succeed but did, in spite of bad planningy 


Father Jogues—The Man in the Black R 
A brave Jesuit who won the hearts of his! 
mies, and showed the world that a man of ¢ 
knows how to die. 


Thomas Jefferson— He Knew What 
Wanted: The father of American deme 
principles emerges in a new light. 


Benedict Arnold—A Continental Uniform? 
Arnold a traitor—or does he deserve a | 
name ? . 


The Cruise of the “Experiment” — WI 
early American riverboat captain gets the 
derlust and sails out to sea, the things that @ 
pen will astound you. : 


The People vs. Ann Royal—aA story abo 
of the most interesting women of nine 
centurv America, whose name few people 
Since its inception in the Fall of 
“Cavalcade” has been a consistent 
ner of radio awards. In 1938 and a 
in 1939 it won citations from the ¥ 
en's National Radio Committee as aa 
standing educational program DOUS 
children and adults. In 1939 the We | 
Press Club of New York praised iti 
adult educational service. In 193 
American Legion Women’s Auxilial] 
ignated it as a program “most acts 
and worthwhile to the general fz ” 


In commenting upon this new 
James Rowland Angell, NBC Ed 4 
Counselor says : 


“To students in schools and cove 
to all thoughtful persons who WOWS 
the meaning of our troubled Um 
alcade’ offers complete authent® 
illuminating material of absorOB'e 
est. I anticipate that it will OP®&% 
chapter in the evolution of com™ 
dio by showing how fine ent 
may be combined with the 
of knowledge and the enn, 
understanding.” 
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The purpose of this department is the presentation of interesting and important 
events as they occur in the field of high school dramatics. 
urged to contribute brief articles concerning their major activities from month to month. 
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Dramatics directors are 








pwnsville, Pa. 


hespians of Troupe No. 187 at Brownsville, 
* Senior High School, opened their 1939-40 
matic season on October 17 with the pre- 
ation of the Sixth Annual One-Act Play 
gram which included, Miss Mobray’s Big 
ent, Light, and There's a Crowd. On 
mber 12 the school broadcast of the first 
by, It Sometimes Happens, was given over 
on WMBS of Uniontown. The first long 
of the season, Skidding, was given by the 
Mor Class on November 30. Among the 
jor activities of the present semester is the 
juction of the operetta, Pirates of Penz- 
mee, to be given on March 5 with the co- 
pation of the Music Department, and the 
fual Monongahela Vallev High School Plav 
itival which is scheduled for March 9 and 
h will be held at California, Pa. The 
ival is sponsored jointly by members of 
pian Troupe No. 187 and the Drama 
lartment of California State Teachers Col- 
® Miss Jean E. Donahey is in charge of 
famatics and sponsors the Troupe. 


i and, Ohio 


attractive booklet designed in the shape 
® Thespian insignia and containing a com- 
program of activities for the 1939-40 
was issued early in the fall by members 
(Thespian Troupe No. 29 at Ashland High 
meol, with Mr. Harrv Dotson, Regional 
sector for Ohio, as Sponsor. The first meet- 
pof the Troupe was held on September 12. 
pics included for discussion and demonstra- 
on the program at the bi-weekly meetings 
ppets, make-up, theatres, technical prob- 
.of play production, and review of the cur- 

n kale plavs. 


st Union, Iowa 


Meamatic activities so far this season at West 
mn High School (Troupe No. 183) include 
Production of the one-acts, The Maker of 
weams, Swamp Spirit, and The Purple Door 
» the play, You Can’t Take It With You, 

a series of skits for the school 


the play, The Idlings of the King, as a student 
body program on December 15, and the pre- 
sentation of a Christmas play before the Wo- 
mens Club on December 16. The schedule 
for the present semester includes the produc- 
tion of the comedy, Nothing But the Truth, on 
April 12. Thespian Troupe No. 381 was in- 
stalled at this school late in October at a 
special ceremony and formal dinner. Miss 
Clara G. Hogg is the Sponsor. 


Carlisle, Pa. 


The Charm School was given on December | 
as the first major play of the present season at 
Carlisle High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
214), with Miss Charlotte B. Chadwick direct- 
ing. The one-act, Herbie and the Mumps, was 
given during the first semester on one of the 
auditorium programs. Much interest’ was 
aroused by the production of the play, Back- 
fire, late in January. The annual school oper- 
etta will be given this spring.—Eleanor Derr, 
Secretary. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


A number of one-act plays are being pro- 
duced this season by members of the dramatic 
club (Thespian Troupe No. 375) at Erskine 
Ramsay Technical High School, with Miss 
Evelyn Walker directing all dramatic activities. 
Among the plays given so far are And Now 
There’s Buford, Objection Overruled, The 
Caravan, Carmen, Another Beginning, and 
There's Always Tomorrow. Students are also 
devoting much time to the study of various 
articles published in THE HIGH SCHOOL 
THESPIAN as part of their work on play 
criticism. Other activities include radio pro- 
grams and book reviews.—Elizabeth Kirk, 
Secretary. 


Geneva, Ohio 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 368 are 
meeting bi-weekly this season at Geneva High 
School under the sponsorship of Miss Dorothy 
V. Diles. Meetings are being devoted to busi- 


ness matters and to the study and presentation 
of various dramatic programs. Thespians have 
charge of scenery, properties, sound effects, 
advertisine make-up, and tickets for each of 
the school’s major productions. The produc- 
tion schedule for this year includes three long 
plays, a number of one-act plays to be given 
this semester, and participation in the National 
Thespian Drama Festival and the Ohio Speech 
League Contest. The first full-length play, 
Apron String Revolt, was given on December 1, 
beginners playing all roles under Thespian 
assistance.—Doris Konczal, Secretary. 


Kilgore, Texas 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 45 at 
Kilgore Senior High School gave The Eyes of 
Tlaloc as their first major play of this season, 
with Miss Rebecca Thayer directing. Other 
activities of the first semester included the 
presentation of the one-act, Be Home By Mid- 
night, on one of the assembly programs, and 
the production of Mimi Lights the Candle for 
the Christmas assembly program. Thespians 
are also sponsoring an evening of one-act plays 
and the senior class play this spring. The 
Troupe will also enter the Interscholastic 
League One-Act Play Contest.—Los Laird, 
Secretary. 


Ritzville, Wash. 


Three long plays are included in this year’s 
season at Ritzville High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 4) with Miss Jeanette Kiefer 
directing. The first, Parents and Pigtails, with 
Thespians playing the principal roles, was 
given on October 28. The Senior Class play, 
scheduled for production in February, and the 
Junior Class Play to be given in March, had 
not been chosen at the time of this writing. 
Thespians plan to entertain one of the neigh- 
boring Troupes this spring. Some one-act plays 
are also scheduled for production this spring.— 
Marguerite Eckhardt, Secretary. 


Logan, W. Va. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 168 at 
Logan Senior High School are devoting much 
time this vear to the study of biographies of 
some of the famous actors and actresses from 
Shakespeare’s time to the present. Thespians 
are also assisting with all the class plavs as 
stage managers, and as chairmen of various 
production committees. The first full-length 
plays of the year, Three Days of Gracte, was 
staged on December 8. Two other long plays 
are scheduled for production this spring. A 
special event this spring will be the lccal Drama 
Festival which will include one-acts given by 
two nearby Thespian Troupes and of which 
members of Troupe No. 168, with Miss Olive 





mbly programs. Special projects 

te the studv of make-up and a 

Mwestern Iowa Thespian Con- 

of which Miss Lananda Carr, 

wpe Sponsor, will be in charge.— 
pera 7. Wright, Secretary. 


’ Wash. 
peeree one-act plavs, Grandma 
Mthe String, Why the Chimes 
me and The Monkeys Paw, were 
smemed during the first semester 
of the schoo] assembly pro- 
at Pasco High School (Thes- 
*roupe No. 271), with Miss 
eth Hewett as Sponsor. The 
mg play of the vear, Green 
65, was produced on Novem- 
, 30.—Dorothy Wirth, Secre- 


ple Creek, Colo. 


tes for the first semester at 
Creek High School (Thespian 
® No. 381) included the pro- 
of Daddy Long Legs on No- 
P23, 24, the performance of 


, 1940 


Scene from the mystery play, 


Troupe No. 83). 


THE EYES OF TLALOC, as staged 
by the Senior Class at Lemmon, S. Dak., High School (Thespian 
Directed by Miss Helen Movius. 


Greenawalt as sponsor, will act as host. 
This local festival is one of several 
to be held throughout the state under 
the sponsorship of The National Thes- 
pian Society, with representative 
schools from each participating in the 
State Festival at West Virginia Uni- 
versity on April 5, 6—Mary Ellen 
Marushi, Secretary. 


Moscow, Idaho 


Life Begins at Sixteen. Wings of 
the Morning, and Hansel and Gretel 
were given as part of the dramatic 
program sponsored during the first 
semester at Moscow High School 
under the direction of Miss Elizabeth 
Stickney, Sponsor for Thespian 
Troupe No. 56 at this school. The 
first semester activities also included 
the production of some original plays 
for the Kiwanis Club and a broad- 
cast over station KFPY. 


Weston, W. Va. 


jane Eyre was given on January 
15 as the first long plav of the present 
season by members of Thespian 
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Troupe No. 99 at Weston High School, with 
Miss Urilla M. Bland directing. The first 
semester activities also included the All-School 
Carnival on December 18 and the production 
of the one-act play, His First Girl. Meetings, 
which are held regularly, are being devoted to 
a study of modern playwrights and their works, 
and advanced principles of acting. A special 
event of the spring semester at this school will 
be the Local Drama Festival in which Thes- 


THE MODERN 
CHAPBOOKS PUBLISHERS 


Announces 
Four New Publications for 
Students and Teachers 
of the Drama 
By JOSEPH MERSAND, Ph.D. 


Instructor in English, Boys High School, 
Brooklyn, New York 
Contributor to The High School Thespian, Players 
Magazine, English Journal, the High 
School Journal, etc. 


1. The Play’s the Thing: 
How to Understand and Enjoy the Drama. 
2. A Decade of Biographical 
Plays, 1928-1938. 


Plays about Famous Living Personalities in 
Contemporary Drama. 


3. The Drama of Social Signifi- 
cance, 1929-1939. 


4. When Ladies Write Plays: 


A Study of Women Playwrights of America. 








Price each: twenty-five cents. 


The Modern Chapbooks Publishers 


284 Montauk Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 


t A SMASH HIT * 


NIGHT OF 
JANUARY SIXTEENTH 


‘““We have produced a number of very fine 
Broadway successes in recent years, but 
never have we had a play which created so 
much interest . . . I most enthusiastically 
recommend it to any senior high school 
group for it has all the requirements of 
a good high school play.’’—Miss Leah H. 
Wildhagen, Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. 











“One of the best plays I have ever used 
and particularly liked by the high school 
students . . . A great success..",-—Mr. Robert 
Beard, Morrisville, Vt. 


““A success in every way. It has caused 
more interest than anything that has ever 
been done in the line of dramatics at this 
~ ain “—Mr. Henry C. Hitt, Christopher, 
il. 


“The success was beyond our wildest 
dreams. —AMrs. 7. Harrison Colhoun, Com- 
munity Centre, Owensville, Md. 


NIGHT OF JANUARY SIXTEENTH 
Is in three acts, one setting, a court 
room, and requires a cast of eleven men, 
ten women, and extras. Player's Books 
cost 75c each; Director's Manuscript 
lent free to producers. 


Play Department | 


'LONGMANS, GREEN & COMPANY. 
i's Fifth Ave. New York 
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The stylized Louis XV. and Empire backgrounds for this modern version of A SCRAP OF 
PAPER gave the play a formal and artificial flavor. Given by the dramatics department of 


the Lincoln High School, Seattle, Wash. Directed by John R. Kerr. 
Herbert Philippi. 


Technical Director, 7 





pians from the high schools at Spencer and 
Clendenin will participate. Troupe No. 99 will 
act as host for the festival and Miss Bland will 
act as Festival Chairman. 


Atwood, IIl. 


Greater interest in dramatics was created dur- 
ing the fall semester at Atwood Township High 
School with the formal installation of Thespian 
Troupe No. 380 on November 9. Ten students 
formed the charter roll, with Miss Barbara 
Brice as sponsor. Plays for the semester included 
His Ozark Cousin, staged on November 17, 
and a Cotton Cuties Ladies’ Minstrel which 
included the production of the play, Sweet 
Sixteen. Much interest is being shown in the 
activities of the school verse choir. 


Grafton, W. Va. 


With Miss Ruth Batten directing, The Goose 
Hangs High, was given on December 1 as the 
first long play of the present season at Grafton 
Hich School (Thespian Troupe No. 171). 
Thespians are active with the preparation of 
various one-act plays for the school contest 
this spring. Some time is being given also to the 
discussion of professional and radio plays.— 
Mary Ellen Sinclair, Secretary. 


Ashland, Ohio 


Mr. Harry Dotson, sponsor for Troupe No. 
29 at Ashland High School, reports that his 
Thespians opened the second active year with 
the sponsorship of the annual carnival. Their 
second attempt was the production of the play, 
The Tower Room Mystery. Thespians are also 
assisting in various other programs in the 
school and community, and are attending some 
of the plays given by the Playhouse in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Stillwater, Minn. 


Under the direction of Mrs. Ethel Armstrong 
Gower, a number of new members have been 
added this year to Troupe No. 93 at Stillwater 
High School. The club sponsored the produc- 
tion of Macbeth given by the Bruce-Hendrick- 
son Co. early in the fall. Exchange programs 
with six nearby schools were also a part of the 
activities of the fall semester. Mrs. Gower 
writes that she has a very enthusiastic group of 
Thespians this year. 


Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 158 are 
devoting much time this semester to mono- 
logues and reading plays, as well as helping 
with the major plays. The season began with 
the full-length play, Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm, in November. Mrs. Harriet H. Kline 
has charge of dramatics and Thespian activi- 
ties —Joan Magee, Secretary. 


East Millinocket, Me. 


The annual inter-class one-act play contest 
this season at Garret Schenck, Jr., High School 
(George Arliss Troupe No. 273) was held om 
October 24 with four plays being presented 
First place honors went to the Tenth Grag 
play, Jt’s An Ill Wind, with Raymond Paoleti 
and Mona Brewer as best actor and best actrei 
respectively. Students of the Eleventh Grag 
gave The Eligible Mr. Bangs, while the Seniog 
gave A Flower of Yaddo. While the judg 
were conferring, Thespians gave the one-ag 
The Winner. Mr. Daniel Turner, Tre 
Sponsor, is President of the Maine Speech & 
sociation of which he is the founder and isd 
charge of the State One-Act Play Cor 
this spring. 


Urbana, III. 


A “dramatic night” consisting of the folk 
ing one-act play, Tit-for-Tat, Fireman § 
My Child, Madness in Triple Time, and 
What They Wanted, was given on October l 
as the first important event of the 193% 
season at Urbana High School (Thespa 
Troupe No. 161). The Dramatics Departmes 
with Mrs. Ethel Hamilton in charge, also f 
nished several one-act plays for comm 
organizations. Full-length productions for & 
first semester included The Christmas 
in December, and Channing Pollock’s The F 
in January. Thespian Troupe No. 161 
completely reorganized early this season uf 
Mrs. Hamilton’s direction. 


Red Wing, Minn. 


Members of Thespian Troupe No. 213,. 
Mr. C. E. Davies as sponsor from an} 
circle for the Players Club at Central @ 
School. Seven Sisters was given during 
fall semester as the first long play of the 
son. Other activities included the P 
of God Save the King and The Boy 0, 
Meadow for special assembly programs, ® 
of radio broadcasts, and the production © 
operetta H. M. S. Pinafore. 


Tomah, Wis. 


In guiding and directing the regulat 
matics club at Tomah High School, ™ 
of Thespian Troupe No. 274 act a8 && 
of Directors, assuming all responsibilioe 
directing all club activities. Miss Doro 
facher is sponsor. Zona Gale’s The 
has been chosen as the entrv for 
Dramatics Contest this year. 


Emmett, Idaho 
Two long plays, Little Women, Bag 
October 13, and Barry's The Younsé 


on December 8, were presented 5 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 7*# 
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Nationally known for satisfactory results with both cast and audience. 


A New Play With a Purpose 
PARENTS’ HOLIDAY, by Edwin 


3 acts. 


Scribner. 
6m. Jw. A timely story of youth 
and parents. A judicious mixture of comedy 
Worthy of your 


per copy. Royalty. 


and serious situations. 
best efforts. 50 cts. 


ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE, 


Franklin, Ohio 


ELDRIDGE PLAYS 


Our new Royalty Adjustment and 


Reading Exchange plans lighten 
your production expense. Write. 


Get Big Free Catalog 


INC. 


New Non-Royalty Plays 


Try a non-royalty play ms you'll find many 

will fit your cast and budge 

A HOME FOR HENRY, 3 act comedy. 7m. 
8w. 50 cts. 

PEEK-A-BOO PENNY, 3-Act mystery-comedy. 


5m. 4w. 50 cts. 
SUPERSTITIOUS SADIE, 3-act farce. 5m. 


7w. 35 cts. 
CALLING ALL GIRLS, 3-act comedy. 4m. 
8w. 35 cts. 


Denver, Colorado 











‘first semester, with Miss Margaret Echter- 


directing. The popular Why the Chimes 
was given at a special Christmas program 


7 ecember 22. Thespians will devote their 


ings to a study of one-act plays this 
sster. Other projects for the vear include 


i study of make-up and the study of Shake- 


an plays, and acting.—Evelyn Walker, 


yeretary. 


senwich, Conn. 

e performances (October 19, 20, 21) of 
Can’t Take It With You were given at 
mwich High School (Thespian Troupe 
243) during the first semester, with Miss 

Vest directing. The operetta, H. M. S. 
pre, was given on December 6, 7, 8, and 
pne-act, Dust of the Road, was presented 


Mhe Christmas Assembly program. Miss Vest 


that her spring plavy—possibly a Shake- 
an play—is scheduled for production on 
th 14, 15, 16. Greenwich High School will 
host to the New England Drama Day 
estival on April 26, 27. 


ston, Idaho 
complete reorganization of Thespian 
No. 39 at Preston High School has 
reffected during the past two seasons under 
bonsorship of Miss Agnes Howe. The first 
play of the first semester was It Never 
given on December 15.—Eva joy Wall- 
meecretary. 


tewan, W. Va. 
major dramatic event of the fall semester 
Magnolia High School (Thespian Troupe 
$89) was the production of The Trail of 
Lonesome Pine given early in December 
»the direction of Mrs. Kathrvn M. Tal- 
=The dramatics department also prepared 
Programs which were given before the 
mt body and community organizations. 
ers of Troupe No. 189 will participate 
Local Drama Festival which will be 
at War, West Virginia, early this spring. 
lg of her production of The Trail of the 
me Pine, Mrs. Talbert says: “‘We had 
@rgest audience we have had in years. 
Mueding play presented in a section which 
Mtnced the famous McCov-Hatfield feud 
uly did attract attention.” 


Ssburg, Pa. 
String Revolt was given on October 
13 as the first long play of the fall 
at Gettysburg High School (Troupe 
7), with Miss Ruth A. Mcllhennv di- 
That Girl Patsy was given bv the 
lass early in December as the second 


Msth play of the year. Eleven new mem- 
mere added to the Troupe as a result of 
™« done in these productions.—Robert 
Secretary. 


aign, Ill. 


Fst initiation of the present season was 
November 15 at Champaign High 


11940 


School (Troupe No. 106). Four new members 
were admitted at a special ceremony which was 
followed with a dinner. Each of the new 
members presented a five-minute reading as 
part of the evening’s program. The musical 
comedy, Go West Young Man, was presented 
on December 8, 9. Miss Marion Stuart directs 
dramatics and Thespian activities —Andrey 
Gerrish, Secretary. 


Switchback, W. Va. 

So We'll Just Pretend was staged under the 
direction of Miss Gertrude E. Skaggs as the 
first major play of the present season at Elk- 
horn High School (Thespian Troupe No. 


206). The play was presented on Novem- 
ber 30. 


Sac City, lowa 

Performances were given on November 17, 
18, of the play, Uncle Tom’s Cabin, at Sac 
Citv High School under the joint sponsorship 








SUMMER SESSION 


SCHOOL OF THE THEATRE 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 9, 1940 


Summer Session of the Pasadena 
Slevtioess offers six weeks’ intensive training in 
dramatic arts. Six units of University of California 
at Los Angeles credit. Special courses in the art 
of acting, pizy production and play direction .. 
as well cs piaywriting, cinema and radio tech- 
nique, make- up, stage-craft, theatre research, 
stage lightinc, management, psycho-dynamics, 
eurhythmics, stage dances. 

For admission two years of college work are 
required. While courses will appeal to anyone 
interested in the theatre, they have particular 
value to teachers, directors and staff representa- 
tives of Little Theatres. A fresh viewpoint on pro- 
fessional problems and new inspiration for the 
work of the year ahead. 

Sixth Annual Midsummer Drama Festival runs 
concurrently with Summer Session. 


Write General Manager for complete details. 
GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


44 S. El Molino Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 
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of the Music and Speech Departments. A large 
number of students appeared in the production 
which was directed by Burdette Moeller, Ana- 
ruth Warberg, and Roy L. Holtz. Mr. Moeller 
is sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 12 at this 
school. 


Florence, Colo. 


Four one-act plays, The House of Greed, 
Those in Glass Houses, The Mummy Steps 
Out, and The Silver Lining, were presented 
in a play contest held on December 20, 21, at 
Florence High School. The contest was held 
under the supervision of Mr. Richard Phillips, 
new sponsor for Thespian Troupe No. 28 at 
this school. The first full-length play of the 
season, Auntie Up, was given on December 15. 
Thespians are devoting much time this vear 
to the study of make-up, play directing, and 
stagecraft.—Doris Jean Smith, Secretary. 


Robbinsdale, Minn. 


Thespians at Robbinsdale Senior High School 
(Troupe No. 352) are devoting their bi- 
monthly meetings this season to the study of 
various phases of acting and are presenting 
a number of one-act as part of their year's 
activities. Among the one-act presented are 
Yes Means No, Spring Song, The Gypsy, 
Western Night, Frontier Life, and Romance, 
Inc. The first long play of the vear, The 
Adorable Spendthrift, was produced by the 
Junior Class late in October. The musical 
activities for the season include the operetta, 
Hansel and Gretel, staged late in November, 
a Christmas concert, and the high school 
operetta which will be given in April. Miss 
Bess Sinnott directs all dramatics activities. 


Coeur d’Alene, Idaho 


Special projects in dramatics this season at 
Coeur d’Alene High School (Troupe No. 190) 
include a Speech Festival, Choral reading, 
dance poetry, and the Island Empire One-Act 
Play Festival. Plavs given during the first 
semester this vear included Thorton Wilder’s 
Our Town, and a G. G. A. Revue, Salute to 
Liberty, in which all girl Thespians in school 
participated. Miss Doris E. Marsolais directs 
dramatics and was appointed this year Thes- 
pian Regional Director for Idaho.—Ada Belle 
Pedersen, Secretary. 


Oceanside, N. Y. 


Fred Jackson’s farce in three acts, A Full 
House, was produced on November 1/7 by the 
Seniors of Oceanside High School (Thespian 
Troupe No. 132), with Miss Frances Weaver 
directing the production. Miss Weaver is the 
author of a series of articles appearing this 
spring in the High School Thespian. Troupe 
No. 132 was installed on December 20 before 
an audience of over five hundred parents, teach- 
ers, and students. The pledge was given by 
Jean Meier of Troupe No. 120 of Rockville 
Center, N. Y.—Alice Duker, Secretary. 
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Successes for Spring 


POOR DEAR EDGAR 


just released! ... Another smash hit by William Davidson, which bids fair to rival the 
tremendous popularity of Mr. Davidson's earlier hit, “Early to Bed, Early to Rise.’’ ‘Poor 
Dear Edgar” has a cast of 5 men, 7 women; |! interior set. Time, full evening. Basic 
Royalty Fee Plan; $10.00 to $25.00, depending on receipts. Posters available. Price, 75c. 


PROFESSOR, HOW COULD YOU! 


This play is rousing great enthusiasm in all the many communities in which it is being 
produced. 5 men, 5 women. Time, full evening. Scene, | interior. Royalty, $10.00 
(entitling you to a supply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 


THAT CRAZY SMITH FAMILY! 


By the ever-popular Katharine Kavanaugh. This is one of Miss Kavanaugh’s smoothest 
comedies of family life. Touchingly human, easy to produce, and a gale of fun. 6 men 
6 women. Time, full evening. Scene, | interior. Royalty, $10.00 (entitling you to a sup- 
ply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 


ANOTHER SPRING 
A delightful and romantic play, containing one of the most colorful and delightful scenes 
in recent drama. 5 men, 5 women, and extras as desired. Time, full evening. Scene, 
i interior. Royalty, $10.00 (entitling you to a supply of colored posters). Price, 50c. 





FOR TOURNAMENT AND FESTIVAL 


ROAD INTO THE SUN 


A modern poetic play—one of the finest and most beautiful one-acts of our time. 2 men, 
3 women. Time, 35 min. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


THE BLUE TEAPOT 


This comedy has won many contests, and will win many more. 2 men, 2 women. Time. 
25 min. Royalty, $10.00; $5.00 if no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


THE BOHEMIAN SHAWL 


This plays! One of the most appealing of the newer ofierings. 3 men, Z women. Time. 
35 min. Royalty, $5.00; $2.50 when no admission is charged. Price, 35c. 


WHICH IS THE WAY TO BOSTON? 


A touch of the supernatural leads up to one of the most effective curtains we know. 
2 men, 2 women. Time, 25 min. Royalty, $5.00; $2.50 when no admission is charged. 
Price, 35c. 


On all of the above one-act royalty plays, we quote a special rate for use in tournaments 
and festivals. 


Send for a free copy of our latest catalogue, describing these and many other distinguished plays. 


Order from THIS MARK 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 


Dept. T 59 E. Van Buren Street Chicago, Ill. on coop prays 
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Fort Benton, Mont. 

Planned in order to give every member of 
the Speech Class a chance to appear on the 
stage, a special program entitled “An Evening 
of Fun” was presented on October 19 at Fort 
Benton High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
195), with Miss Ila Grace Hagie, troupe spon- 
sor, directing all plays and readings presented 
on the program. One-acts presented were Not 
For Ladies, At the Theatre, and A Bargain’s 
a Bargain. 


Superior, Neb. 

The three-act comedy, Mama’s Baby Boy, 
was given on November 21 by the Junior Class 
at Superior High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
337). Mr. Harold Ahrendts directs Speech and 
Dramatics and recently reestablished Thespian 
activities at this school. 


Wyoming, Il. 


National Thespians of Troupe No. 324 of 
the Wyoming Community High School were 
quite active in dramatics the first semester of 
this school year. The dramatic season opened 
with the production of the three-act comedy, 
Here Comes Charlie. Much advertising and a 
clever parade netted a huge audience at this 
play. On December 17, both Glee Club, Band 
and Dramatic Departments combined talents 
for the presentation of a beautiful Christmas 
pageant, The Birthday of a King. There were 
one-hundred twenty students in the pageant. 
Both Glee Club and Band members were 
garbed in lovely red and white robes. The 
stage settings, costumes and lighting made the 
pageant very effective. Also, in December, the 
National Thespians held formal initiation can- 
dlelight services for seven new candidates. 
Thespians staged the one-act contest play, The 
Strange Road, for National Drama Week. 
Thespians also presented the one-act play, 
Afterwards, as a part of the program.—Franctis 
Irwin, Secretary. 


Concord, N. C. 


The spring semester of last vear included 
one full-length play and three one-act plays 


eat Concord High School (Thespian Troupe 


202). The club as a whole presented The 
Charm School, while the Seniors gave three 
one-act plays in May. In September of 1939 
the club was organized with about one hundred 
and eighty members. This vears program in- 
cludes one large production, Big Hearted 
Herbert, and three one-act plays. At a recent 
Troupe meeting Miss Lililan Quinn, sponsor, 
invited nine members to join the National 
Thespians. All the students of Concord High 
are very proud of our club, as it is the most 
active in school.—Jennie Harris, Secretary. 


Butte, Mont. 

One of the most successful productions in 
recent vears was that of the play, Night of 
January 16th, staged on February 25 of last 
season by members of Thespian Troupe No. 
176 at Butte High School, with Miss Helen 
McGregor in charge of the production. A num- 
ber of students appeared in the production. 


Alliance, Ohio 


The present season is proving a busy one for 
members of Thespian Troupe No. 251 at Al- 
liance High School, with Miss Elizabeth Carson 
in charge of dramatics. The Senior Class play, 
Growing Pains, was produced on December 13. 
Special projects on this year’s schedule include 
the production of an operetta this spring, a 
chapel play also planned for this spring, and 
participation in the annual National Thespian 
Drama Festival which will be held at Kent 
State University on April 11, 12, 13. One- 
acts given during the fall semester included 
Three's A Crowd, and No Christmas for 
Horace. Thespians are devoting their meetings 
to the study of scenery, lighting, and make- 
up. Miss Carson returned to Alliance last fall 
after being away on a leave of absence.—John 
Flood, Secretary. 


PLAYS 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Our plays are edited and pub- 
lished to meet the needs of high 
school production. 


Our recommendation for this 
season is our three-act play of 
adolescent theme: 


ALMOST EIGHTEEN 


Five men, seven women. One setting. 
Royalty, $25. 
schools. 


Reductions to small 
Copies, 75c. 


Send for our general catalog. 


THE NORTHWESTERN PRESS 


Box No. 1145, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Yearbook of 


DRAMA FESTIVALS 


and CONTESTS 


By Ernest BAvVELY, Editor 
The High School Thespian 

Contents: 
Full discussion of the major problems as- 
sociated with drama festivals and con- 
tests, including an evaluation from the 
educational point of view, choosing, 
casting, directing, and judging the tour- 
nament play, and co-operating with the 
sponsoring organization. 
A directory of leading school and college 
drama festivals and contests held in the 
United States during the 1938-39 sea- 
son—includes titles of plavs entered, 
list of winning plays, and names of 
judges, schools and teachers participat- 
ing. 
Recommended list of contest and festival 
plavs for the present school vear. 


‘I want to congratulate you for producing a book 


that should be of considerable value to high school, 
junior college and college drama departments'’— 


as. F. Prickett, General Manager, Pasadena 


Community Playhouse. 

Indispensable to College Libraries, Exten- 
ston Divisions, and to all who plan to enter 
drama festivals and contests this season. 


150 pages $1.60 


THE 
EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 


Box 833 


PRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Dramatists 
Play Service 


WHAT A LIFE 


This famous play is now available 
everywhere except in a few sum- 


mer stock towns. Write for details. 


FULL LENGTH 
CLASS PLAYS 


Day In The Sun 

Little Geraldine 

Stage Door 

Prince and The Pauper 


Seven Sisters 


The Return of 
Rip Van Winkle 


The Adorable Spendthrift 
You Can’t Take It With You 


ONE ACT 
GRADUATION PLAYS 


The Apple of Contentment 
The ‘lass Spirit 

The ./warf’s Secret 
Jimmie Takes a Bow 


The Devil and Daniel Webster 


Send for our free drama paper, 
Stage Practice, and our complete 
catalogue. 


DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE 


6 East 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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East Haven, Conn. 


Over six hundred patrons and patronesses 
were listed on the blue and gold program for 
the production of the comedy, A Lucky Break, 
staged jointly by the Class of 1940 and mem- 
bers of Thespian Troupe No. 63 at East Haven 
High School on November 23, 24. Miss Louise 
Scott, Troupe Sponsor, had charge of the pro- 
duction. A large number of students made up 
the cast and the production staff. 


Harrisburg, III. 


Among the one-acts presented on the assem- 
bly programs this year at Harrisburg Township 
High School (Thespian Troupe No. 16) are 
The Whirlwind, Sause for the Goslings, A 
Marriage Proposal, and Play in Miniature. 
The first long play of the season, You Can't 
Take It With You, was staged by the Senior 
Class on December 1. Plans for this season 
call for the appearance of every member of the 
dramatics club in at least one one-act play. 
Mrs. Lolo F. Eddy directs dramatics and Thes- 
pian activities—Marjorie Heine, Secretary. 


sew London, Wis. 

Members of Troupe No. 119 at Washington 
High School, with Miss Marv Larsen as spon- 
sor, began their vear’s activities by planning 
early in the fall an inter-class play contest, with 
Thespians in the role of directors for the 
various entries. During the fall semester Thes- 
pians were also responsible for a float—scene 
from Romeo and jFultet—used in the Home- 
coming Parade. Troupe meetings are being 
held regularly, each being devoted to some 
phase of dramatic work.—Aathleen Smith, Re- 
porter. 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


Seven to One and There’s None of T, 
Perfect are two of the plavs given at 
programs this year at Mount Vernon Hie 
School (Thespian Troupe No. 114) undeg 
direction of Mrs. Laura W. MacDonald. / 
major dramatic event of the fall semesters 
the production of Brother Rat on Decem 
15, 16. A make-up crew composed of Thest 
does work for four to six groups durings 
yvear.—Margaret MacDonald, Secretary. 


Salem, Ohio 


Long plays included on this season’s® 
duction schedule at Salem High School (Tg 
No. 358) include the Senior Class play, 
off the Grass, and the Junior Class p 
be given this spring. The year’s program 
calls for the production of at least one 
act play each month. Thespians plan to 
the annual National Thespian Drama Fé 
at Kent State University on April 11, 1@ 
Miss Viola Bodo is the new director off 
matics and Troupe Sponsor, having as# 
her position during the fall semester aft 
resignation of Mr. James McDonald, f@ 
Sponsor.—Lucia Sharp, Secretary. : 


Burley, Idaho 


The Class of 1940 at Burlev High 8 
(Thespian Troupe No. 111) chose for’ 
class play, Apron String Revolt, by UM 
Reed Stewart, Two very successful pé 
ances of the play were given on Novemm 
25, with Mr. Eugene J. Ryan in charge 
production. 
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Cast for the production of THE CHARM SCHOOL as staged by members of Thet 
No. 147 at Hillsborough High School, Tampa, Florida. Directed by Miss The 
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rty, N. Y. 
Pe 0 the Ladies, a three-act comedy by George 
ufman and Marc Connelly, was given 
he Seniors of Liberty High School (Thes- 
— Troupe No. 109) as their class play on 
y, November 10. The play was directed 
s Ethel R. Rice, Troupe Sponsor. The 
mt production staff included Peter Oliva, 
manager, Ella Wade, assistant stage man- 
and Isidore Gerber, in charge of lights. 


Bernardino, Calif. 
Mr. Howard H. Palmer, sponsor for Thes- 
Troupe No. 148 at San Bernardino Senior 
®School, reports that Bob Brown and 
ice Summers were chosen last year as “the 
nior actor and the best senior actress for 
mee years work.” Both of these students are 
mg leads in their respective colleges. A 
dramatic event of the fall semester this 
s the Thespian-sponsored production of 
tery play, The Dark House, on Novem- 
ail (0. Mr. Howard reports that over two 
ad persons saw the performance which 
am huge success. 


eter, S. Dak. 

iss Eva Nelson, sponsor for the newly 
eal d Troupe No. 384 at Custer High School, 
ms that her production of the Junior Class 
— Growing Pains, this fall was one of the 
ccessful in recent years. The play was 
the largest crowd ever to be seen in 
ool building, and the play was well done 

Menjoved by the cast. 


@erovia, Calif. 
amupe No. 392 of The National Thespian 
@en- was formally installed at Monrovia- 
B-Duarte High Schoo] at a special dinner 
pthe Old Orchard Tea Room on Tues- 
meecember 12. Guests at the dinner in- 
acuity officials and their wives. Mr. 
PWilson, principal of the school, spoke 
A monologue and a radio skit were 
maed as part of the program. The first 
sto be sponsored by the new Troupe 
hie Senior Class play scheduled for produc- 
Mm February. Mrs. Carolyn Dody, dra- 
8 director, is sponsor for the Troupe.— 
yam bert, Secretary. 
me idaho 
Maeof the first productions to be sponsored 
Members of the newly-established Troupe 
baes at Buhl High School, with Mr. Wil- 
WShively as sponsor, was the musical play, 
pre Foster, by Earl Hobson Smith. Thir- 
Bdents form the charter roll of this new 
be. Mr. Shively reports that he considers 
Foster an outstanding play and recom- 
bhighly for groups with musical ability. 
work in his production was done by 
» a charter Thespian. 


? , 


Mille, Tenn. 


bers of Troupe No. 164 at Maryville 
fhool are working on several one-act 
season, with Miss Alberta Coventry 
The first long play of this vear, 
O’ Nine Tails, was given by Thes- 
Wecember 14. Miss Coventry reports 
FProduction was a success from start 
» The annual one-act plav contest will 
in February or early in March. 


1 Valley, Iowa 


A. Liercke, new sponsor for Troupe 
at Missouri Valley High School, re- 
season in dramatics for his school 
‘The play, Spooks, was given early 
ber to the largest crowd to fill the 
Orium in recent years. A special 
Mthe evening was a talk on the aims 
ional Thespian Society given by 
an, President of Troupe No. 179. 
ing of December 15, the entire 
mded the performance of One Mad 
“Ogan, Iowa, High School. The 
Play of the season, The Milky 


IH | 


Way, was given on January 31. 
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The Fourth 
Annual Harrison County One-Act Play Festival 
will be sponsored by Troupe No. 179 in Mis- 
souri Valley on March 7 and 8. Eleven schools 
will be represented in two different classes, and 
a critic judge will choose the outstanding indi- 
vidual performances, with no decisions to be 
made public on the plays themselves. Mr. 
Liercke is general chairman. 


Memphis, Tenn. 

A verv successful production of Thornton 
Wilder's Pulitzer Prize Play of 1938, Our Town, 
was given by the students of Humes High 


School (Thespian Troupe No. 249) on De- 
cember 12. The production was given under 
the direction of Miss Josephine Allensworth. 


Burlington, Wash. 

An attractive program in the Thespian colors 
of blue and gold was used for the play, Seven 
Sisters, given on October 27 by students of 
Burlington High School (Thespian Troupe No. 
333), with Miss Patricia Ryan in charge of the 
production. The program include some inter- 
esting production notes and a list of patrons 
and patronesses. A large group of students and 
faculty members were on the production staff. 
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TO LEADING STAGE EQUIPMENT AND 


SUPPLY HOUSES IN THE UNITED STATES | 





DISTINCTIVE STAGE EQUIPMENT 


KNOXVILLE 
SCENIC STUDIOS 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Scenery 


Stage Curtains 
of All Kinds 


Lighting 
and Draperies 


Rigging 


eee 








LIGHTING DRAPERIES 


THEATRICAL CONTRACTING & SUPPLY 


722 Caxton Building 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TRAVELER TRACKS STAGE HARDWARE 


for COSTUMES, DRAPERIES, STAGE CURTAINS 
Maharam Fabric Corp. 


130 W. 46th St. New York, N. Y. 
Chicago—é6 East Lake Street 





RENT ATTRACTIVE, AUTHENTIC and SANITARY 


TAMS COSTUMES 


Affiliated with the Worlds Largest Music Library 
318 WEST 46 STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





715,000 COSTUMES FOR RENT 


For 50 Years the Middle-West's 


Leading Costumers 


THEO. LIEBEN & SON 


16th and Howard OMAHA, NEBR. 





There are no seating problems when you use 


GLOBE TICKETS 


Quick Service—Guaranteed 
Numbering 


GLOBE TICKET COMPANY 
12th & Cherry Streets Philadelphia, Pa. 





COMPLETE 
STAGE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


TRUE PIN» 


cenic Studios 
TIFFIN, OHIO 


TRADE MARK 


Scenery 
for Rent 





UNIQUE 
LIGHTING 


effects for the stage 


are obtained by using Baby 
Spots to light your produc- 
tions. Our Baby Spots $6 to 
$15. Our 1000 Watt Spots spe- 
cial for short time $25. Fiood- 
lights, Stereopticons, Electrical 
Effects of every description. 
Write for ilustrated price 
list 


NEWTON 
Stage Lighting Co. 
Established 1900 
253 West 4th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


























HIGH SCHOOL RINGS 
MEDALS TROPHI 
DIPLOMAS 

INVITATIONS 


OFFICIAL 
; 


ATTLEBORO : 


JEWELERS 





WHEN YOU GO [0 COLLEGE 


YOU WILL WEAR A BALFOUR MADE FRATERNITY BADGE. 
WHY NOT WEAR A BALFOUR MADE CLASS RING NOW? 


THE MANY BALFOUR REPRESENTATIVES SUPPLEMENTED BY THE 
BALFOUR BRANCH OFFICES GIVE YOU A SERVICE SECOND TO NONE. 


Write us for special requirements 


CHARMS 
yea nmin ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE 


G. BALFOUR COMPANY 


GIFTS CUPS PINS 
GOLD FOOTBALLS 
DANCE FAVORS 





NATIONAL THESPIANS 


. MASSACHUSETTS» 
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+ THE BOY WHO 
DISCOVERED 


aster 


A pageant (one-act) for church and 
school by Elizabeth McFadden, author of 
“Why the Chimes Rang,’ “Tidings of 
Joy,” (Christmas plays), “Salute to the 
Fourth” (patriotic, new, on American 
Bill of Rights), etc. 


Characters: 1 man, 1 boy of 12, 2 
women. 35 minutes. Simple interior. 
Easy, inexpensive, deeply religious. First 
played by Episcopal Actors’ Guild at the 
“Little Church Around the Corner,” 
New York City. 


EXCERPT 


**The boy puts his hand into the box and, when 
he raises it, an exquisite great butterfly clings to 
his finger. 

Boy (awed): Is that—my worm, father? 

Father (reverently): In his new life! 

_ The butterfly, responding to the sunlight and 
freedom, quivers, fiutters, and suddenly flies off 
into the garden. 

y (turning to his father): 
—flew awav'! 

He stands thinkine. The idea that comes to him 
shines forth in the radiance of his look. The 
music irom the church nearby rises in its trium- 
phal song .. .”’ 














My dead worm 





Price of the book: 35 cents. Royalty: $5. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
811 West 7th Street, LOS ANGELES 











DENISON 
SCORES AGAIN 


WITH TWO NEW Hivs! 


Outstanding even among Denison’s big list of 


dramatic successes! These two 3-act plays— 
widely divergent in character—offer brilliant en- 
tertainment in their respective fields. Price: 
Books 50c: Rovalty $10.00. 


THE GOOD BAD BOY 
A new play with social appeal. 


A significant juvenile 
Vital, human and exciting. Powerful characteri- 
zations with a mystery angle that grips the 
imagination from curtain to curtain . . . enough 
comedy relief to ease the tension. Characters: 
8 men, 9 women. Scenes: two easy interiors. 


THE CAMPBELLS ARE COMING 


A rollicking mew farce with hillbilly 
trimmings. 


court comedy-drama. 


One prolonged chuckle from start to finish. 
An entire family goes hillbilly to save darling 
daughter from an alliance with a snob and his 
high-nosed mater. All ends well when the aristo- 
cratic mother is unmasked as an ex-hillbilly her- 
self and the son as a iortune hunter. Hilarious 
entertainment! 





SEE DENISON’S PLAYS FIRST 
IN NEW FREE CATALOG 
Denison’s list offers a wide range in dra- 
matic entertainment. What you need you'll 


find in our new free catalog. Send for your 
copy at once. 











T. S. DENISON & CO. 
203 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 6, Chicago, III. 
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What's New Among Books and Plays’ 


Epitep By H. T. LEEPER 
Review Staff: Donald Woods, Carl Cummings, Kari Natalie Reed, Robert W. Master 
Daniel Turner, Mary Ella Boveé. : 
Reviews appearing in this department aim to help our readers keep up with recensy | 
books and plays. The opinions expressed are those of the reviewer, and mention of a book’ 
or play in this department does not necessarily mean that such a publication is recom. } 
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Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 

A Face at the Window, a play for Christ- 
mas in one act, by Florence Clay Knox. 2 m., 
3 w., fairy queen fairies, and Santa Claus. 
Fairies may be as many and tiny as you wish. 
Royalty upon application. Modern setting. 
Three scenes but all the same room; evening, 
5 a. m., morning. Setting offers no difficulties 
of production. It is even possible to play this 
on a platform without curtains. This play is 
imaginative and should produce an effective, 
emotional mood. It is pleasingly fanciful and 
will be enjoyed both by children and adults. It 
centers around the legend that Christ may 
visit those here on earth in the guise of a 
little child. This play is much more worth 
while and interesting to produce than the aver- 
age run of Christmas plays.—Aarn WNatalte 
Reed. 

Search Me, a one-act play, by Robert 
Middlemass. 5m., 6w., 2 prop boys. Reyalty 
upon application. This is a very unusual play 
and will lend itself to many different forms of 
production. It will be of particular interest to 
study groups and classes in dramatics and offers 
a fascinating experimental problem for the stage 
crew. It has 6 scenes with 4 different sets but all 
of these are in full view of the audience during 
the entire play. The plot itself is amusing. It con- 
cerns the experience of a man whose drivers 
license has been suspended temporarily. His 
attempt to keep this information from his em- 
plover and still carry on his regular duties pro- 
duces humorous situations. A very fine play 
if you’re looking for something unusual.—AK ari 


Natalie Reed. 


T. S. Denison & Co., 203 N. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

The Good Bad Boy, comedy-melodrama in 
3 acts bv Robert St. Clair. 8 m. 9 w. (3 bovs 
and 4 girls have short parts) Rovalty, $10.00. 
Tommy Smith, a frequent case before the juve- 
nile court, appears this time charged with 
burglary. Through the testimony of Andv, 
Tommy's pal, the sympathetic judge, Edvthe 
Lawson, gets at the root of the trouble and 
finds that Tommy is the unwilling tocol of his 
cruel and unscrupulous foster father in dis- 
bursing marihuana. But best of all Edythe 
learns that Tommy is really her own son who 
was kidnapped as a baby. First act furnishes 
comedy in a great variety of youths before the 
court. Second and third acts are quite highly 
dramatic and build to a good climax. Several 
opportunities for good characterization. Comedy 
and melodrama are quite skillfully blended. 

The Campbells Are Coming, farce in 3 
acts, by Jav Tobias. 5 m.5 w. Rovaltyv. Kings- 
ton Campbell and his aristocratic mother come 
to visit Kav Brannigan to whom he has become 
engaged at college. Kay wants to impress the 
Campbells favorably, but the other Brannigans 
conspire and stage an act in which they pretend 
to be hillbillies so that Kingston will refuse to 
marry Kay, and she will return to her home- 
town sweetheart. The plan succeeds and also 
reveals the true identity of Mrs. Campbell—a 
real hillbilly. Seven of the roles are very broad 
farce and all ten offer good opportunities for 
acting.—Daniel Turner. 

Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New 
York City. 

David Harum, a comedy in 3 acts, by Ed- 
ward Noves Westcott. 11 m. 3 w. Rovalty, 
$25.00. A dramatization of Westcott’s novel, 
David Harum, by R. & M. W. Hitchcock. To 
Homeville, New York, comes John Lenox to 


be employed in the bank of David Harum, ¢ 
busing 
shrewdness to the horse trading for which 

John is joined: 


kindly old man who applies his 
has an unbounded zest. 
Homeville by his sweetheart, Marv Blake, 
takes a teaching job there. 
Mary’s guardian, comes to break up her a 


ment to John and take her home, but he j 


Gen. Wol 


naively dissuaded by David Harum. Althe 
Mary distrusts Harum for his hard bargais 


the old banker is eventually revealed for 


he really is—a big-hearted benefactor who-@ 


guises the 
charity. 
the wide variety of carefully drawn cha 


real magnitude of his gen 


and especially in the gay non-chalant humor, 
David Harum himself. A fine play with splen@il 


characterizations of honest, lovable people 
are just “plain folks.” 

Laughing Gas, a melodramatic farce 
acts, by Charles D. Whatman. 4 m. 7 w. 
performance, non-royalty ; repeat perform 
$2.50 each. Aunt Amy 


Whitman comé 


The great charm of the play lieg 


v 


New York with her nieces, Penny and Vi ia 


where they take an apartment in Greer 


Village so that Vivian may make the necegg 


contacts to become a radio performer. | 
entire action takes place in the apartment! 
the night of their arrival. The “cont 


come sooner and in greater variety than 


girls expect. The farce element is suppleme 


throughout by an air of suspense and mystey 


—Daniel Turner. 


The Imaginary Invalid, a comedy in 
acts, by Moliere. 
Merrit Stone. 8 m., 
adaptation of Moliere’s classic. 


4 w. No royalty. 


are plentiful and helpful. 
imaginary invalid and how he is cured ¢ 


Adapted for production 


This one 
also been especially prepared for school? 
Stage directions and instructions for produe 
The story 08 


liking for doctors is too well known to a 


repeating. 


Walter H. Baker Company. 178 Tremor | 


Boston, Mass. 

Rageedy Nan, a comedy in 
Jean Provence. 5 m., 5 w. 
Phineas Scroggs, richest, most pow 
meanest man in town, upon the death of 
father forecloses the mortgage on the fart 
sends Nan, now an orphan, to the orpa® 
Nan, dirty, ragged, and a runaway fre 
orphanage, comes to Gramp Withers wi 
plovs her, dressed as a boy, as the new 
man. Skillfully she outwits Scroggs % 
plans of Gramp’s daughter-in-law to get 
Scroggs’ son as her daughter's hus0 
finall marries Tommy, a fine young 
This is a charming, lighthearted comely 
senting no casting or acting “"™@ 

China Blue Eyes, a comedy 1” 
by Carl Webster Pierce. 8 m., 7 ™- 
$10. The two years of difference 19 UNG 
trouble-making chasm between the #40” 
Peter, 17, and Irving, 15. Peter, fe 
grown-up, wants, and tries various ) 
getting, their mutual room to MIE. 
coming visit of a friend, the som of '@ 
family. Irving, determining not 
starts a practical joke on Peter to 
Disaster nearly follows for the 
friends, and themselves before © 4 , 
be a man, take his punishment, 20 
brother to the other. This 15 4 hell 
ing story that presents a true, War Ue 
ture of life in a family with % 
Particularly suited to teen-age peoP 


three act 


Ye 


2] 
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amatic Publishing Co., 59 East Van Buren 
Shicago, Ill. 
ose Phinney Girls, a comedy in three 
by Edwin Scribner. No royalty. 12 
ts must be purchased. Cast of 12 women. 
is an amusing and entertaining comedy 
an all-woman cast. The play has many 
Intful comic situations, all of which take 
sin the sitting room of ‘the spinster Phinney 
home. The characters are especially well 
n and provide excellent material for clever 
terizations. Abbie, the 60-year old 
ter, gces from ski sliding to auto driving. 
_ the love thwarted girl, takes up with a 
alist medium, and Debbie, the mild little 
deaf sister, sits quietly through the play at 
solitaire game, making remarks at the 
gy time. How the delightful and interest- 
Phinney girls were saved from the fleecing 
me of Madame Zariba, the spiritualist, is 
xed in a rollickingly funny scene at a 
alist seance. The gossipy ladies of the 
the determined housekeeper Lizzie 
m, and the young girl convict add interest- 
ngles to this entertaining stcrv.—Robert 
asters. 


h Star. a drama in one act by Jacob 
pven. 6 m., 5 w., and extras. No 
y until further notice in catalogue. The 
opens on a March night in 1834, at New 
Illinois. Abe Lincoln comes to Aboli- 
Dr. Allen’s cabin and learns that the 
tor is a member cf the Underground Rail- 
Wy, and that he has a runawav slave hidden 
xe cabin. The Doctor asks Abe to help him 
wle the slave past the Clarv’s Grove Bovs, 
‘live on the route the Negro must take. 
uzh Abe does not believe in _ slavery, 
does he believe in the illegal Under- 
i Railway. While Abe is pondering what 
the Clarv’s Grove Bovs swagger into the 
s cabin, and discover the Negro. The 
going to turn him over to the authori- 
who, according to law, must return the 
to his master. Abe offers to wrestle with 
Pthree of the Clarv’s Grove Boys for the 
freedom. After a violent struggle, Abe 

nd the slave goes free.. 
is play will need careful casting. The 
read well and the climaxes are skillfullv 
It should prove an excellent tournament 

arl Cummings. 


» Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Avenue.’ 


polis, Minn. 
min? High, a comed-’ drama in three acts, 
Dbert Rav. 5m.,5w. Royalty, $10. This 
m embodies the spirit of today, through which 
Makes its greatest bid as a worthy newcomer 
© field of drama. Inspired, as it were, bv 
tent event of international acclaim, its 
ft has created, in the role of Tommy 
Mill, one of those dreamers for whom our 
B® has so little sympathy. The worthy les- 
tolerance is taught through a series cf 
human incidents. The cast is small 
well balanced, each member of which is 
me with vivid, skillful, and realistic strokes 
ine pen of an intelligent and understand- 
Meriter. Flyin’ High is well above the usual 
et $10 rovalty plays, thus bringing it with- 
reach of smaller groups, who must con- 
Both expense and profit—Mary Ella 
™@temporary Play Publications, 112 West 
St.. New York. 
Anti-Nazi One Act Plays, edited bv 
nm Moore. Rovalties quoted on applica- 
»Price $1.00. The book includes The Jn- 
The Pretext, Laugh God!, The Bishop 
er, On the Border, and Jacob Comes 
As is stated in the introductory note 
May can be appraised as being a calm, 
pdispassionate, vet vital and veracious 
ation of fear, terror and ruthlessness as 


fd by the Nazis upon the great mass of 


people today.’’ These plays are mature 
and their high school use will depend 
P“pon the maturity of the audience at 
hOugh they are not beyond high school 
bility. Of the collection The Pretext 
0b Comes Home are perhaps best fitted 
schoo] use.—H. T. L. 
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Dramatists’ Play Service, 6 East 39th St., 
New York City. 

Our Girls, a farce comedy in three acts, by 
Conrad Seiler. Royalty, $15.00. 6 men, 5 
women. Our Girls is an entertaining farce 
which provides the comic situaticn of three 
teen-age boys who must don skirts and ribbons 
to pose as girls in order to collect a legacy. The 
wealthy aunt arrives from England to visit her 
supposed “nieces” and is amazed at ihe extra- 
ordinary girls. The triais and the tribula- 
tions of the “girls” in their <hifficulties to 
manage effectively and convincingly their newly 
acquired curls, ruffles and laces, their feminine 
scunding voices, and their over-sized feet pro- 
vide good comedy. Their strange conduct 
finally outrages Aunt Jessie who leaves in a 
huff, vowing to cut them of without a cent. 
She returns unexpectedly and surprises the 
“girls” who had thankfully returned to their 
natural male stage. Aunt Jessie admits, after 
thev recover from their first horror at being 
found out, that she knew of the trick all the 
time.—Robert W. Masters. 


Ivan Bloom Hardin Co., 
Ave.. Des Moines, lowa. 


3806 Cottage Grove 


READINGS : 


Rascal Beats Rogue, a humorous reading 
in which Master Pierre Patelin defends the 
shepherd in court, and then is cutwitted by 
the shepherd when he attempts to collect his 
fee. Four men characters. Excellent panto- 
mime. 10 min. 


Alice In Wonderland, a humorous reading 
which went to the finals of the 1939 National 
Forensic Tournament. Alice meets the March 
Hare, the Queen of Hearts and other strange 
characters. 10 min. 


Elizabeth the Queen, by Maxwell Anderson. 
This is the scene in which Essex and Elizabeth 
meet for the last time. Very dramatic. An 
excellent choice for a dramatic reading. 


A Reprieve from Death, dramatic reading 
cut from the play, Last Page, bv Josephine, 
Bacon. Man awaiting execution is visited 
by the spirit of his wife, who has ccmmitted 
suicide. Characters, one man, one woman. 
11 min. 


Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, Ill. 


Hasting Pudding, a comedy in three acts, by 
Robert Maloy. 4 m., 4 w. Royalty quoted on 
application. Snipe and his shrewish wife, keep- 
ers of the 18th century Dark Horse Inn, are 
not above consorting with Kit Morgan, gentle- 
man-highwayman. Kit and Sherry, the inn- 
keeper's witty daughter, have a romantic interest 
in each other. Two of Kit’s victims, Lady 
Castletower and her foppish son, Geoffrey, 
arrive at the inn. The latter is betrothed to 
Lady Jane Humphries, a high-spirited young 
lady of a nearby estate. Sherrv makes a play 
for Geoffrey, while pretending to be an actress 
on vacation. Meanwhile, Lady Jane finds a 
kindred spirit in Kit. Many amusing compli- 
cations arise before the couples return to their 
original interests. Eighteenth century costumes 
and one set are needed. The lines are imitative 
of the flowerv speech of that period, but that 
does not interfere with the bright and boisterous 
fun. Excellent for advanced groups, yet not at 
all too difficult for high school. 


Running Wild, a farce in three acts, by Glenn 
Hughes. 8 m., 6 w. Royalty quoted on appli- 
cation. Several movie-struck people hear that 
Mr. Goodwin, Hollywood film executive, is 
coming to the ‘Desert Inn for a quiet week- end. 
Under the leadership of Don Thomas, a young 
writer, they plan to demonstrate their abilities 
to Goodwin by staging one of Don’s murder- 
mystery scenarios as if it were the real thing. 
Circumstances make the affair appear worse 
than planned, particularly when the real sheriff 
appears at the height of the excitement. When 
things are finally straightened out, the group 
finds out what the audience knew all the time: 
that the supposed Goodwin is a half-deaf biol- 
ogy professor, while the real Goodwin has been 
one of those helping stage the hoax. This is 
another of Mr. Hughes’ first-rate farces.— 


H. 7. i. 








Good News! 
Spring Plays! 


THREE-ACT PLAYS 
ANGEL UNAWARES _50c 


Comedy by Felicia Metcalf, for 5 men, 
5 women. 1 int. Royalty, $10.00 
*“*. . . thoroughly enjoyable and the parts 
are particularly suited to high school 
talent.”,—Mrs. N. R. L., Odell, Illinois. 


BLACK CAT 75¢e 


Mystery thriller by Robert St. Clair, 
for 5 men, women. 1 int. Royalty, 
$25.00. ““The play was well received and 
highly praised.”—H. L. P., Timber Lake, 
So. Dak. 


OBSTINATE BRIDE 50c 


Comedy for 6 men, 6 women. 1 int. 
Royalty, $10.00. “. . . was a real success, 
and I was so pleased with it.”—-M. Hen- 
derson, Macedonia, Iowa. 


TANGLED YARN 50c 


Comedy by Dagmar Vola, for 5 
women. 1 int. Royalty, $10.00. “We 
counted laughs and there were 250! 
Evervone was so well pleased and the 
Cast never grew tired of it.”—L. Bailey, 
Caribou, Maine. 


ROMANTIC BY 
REQUEST 75¢ 
Comedy by Ahlene Fitch, for 4 men. 
I women. | ext. Royalty, $25.00. “The 
play was a huge success from all angles.” 


—W. R. Rykken, Dodge Center, Minn. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


BREAD UPON THE 
WATERS 50c 
Drama by Geo. Callahan, for 

1 woman, and boy. 1 int. 

Kansas play tournament. 


men, 7 


3 men, 
Won first in 
Rovalty $10.00. 


FLIGHT OF THE 
HERONS 50c 


Drama by Marietta C. Kennard, for 3 
men, 2 women. | int. Has won manv 
contests, including a four-state tourna- 
ment. Royalty, $10.00. 


CRIPPLED HEART 50 


Drama by Helen White, for 4 men, 2 
women. | int. Won superior in Missouri 
state contest. Royalty, $5.00. 


THE ROSE GARDEN 50c 


Comedy by Frank Stacey, for 2 men, 
3 women. | ext. First place in Drake 
University and Georgia play tournaments. 


Rovalty, $5.00. 


RED FLANNELS 50c 


Comedy by Sylpha Snook, for 4 men, 
3 women. 1 Int. Won first in Drake 
University original play tournament. 


Send for our free 1940 catalog 
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Play Literature 
Distributed 


Free of Charge 


Following is a list of free pamphlets 
which we are glad to send on 
application 


A Catalogue of Baker’s Plays— 
256 Pages, nearly 3,000 titles accu- 
rately described 


High School Tournament Plays— 
Nearly 300 titles 


Dramatics Clubs. 

By F. L. Winship, Director Speech 
Activities, Interscholastic League, Di- 
vision of Extension, University of Texas. 
Tells how to organize a high school 
dramatic club. Also contains a highly 
selected group of long and short plays 
for the non-professional theatre 


Tested Prize Winning Tourna- 
ment Plays and Others. 
Selected by Helen M. Sheldrick, M.A.., 
Chairman of the Department of 
Drama, Connecticut State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, Inc. 


Plays and Their Plots 


(Deane’s List, England) 


A Selected List of Religious 


Plays and Pageants 

Baker’s Christmas Plays 
Let’s Put on a Minstrel Show 
Plays for Jewish Groups 


Baker’s Monologues, Readings 
and Recitations 


Text Books and Anthologies On 
Choral Speaking 


101 Proven Plays  (Importations) 
A Few Old-Time Melodramas 
Plays— By W. Somerset Maugham 
Plays— By Oscar W. Firkins 
Plays— By Percival Wilde 


How to Produce a Religious 
Drama— By Dr. Fred Eastman 


A Lighting Guide of Modern and 
Efficient Lighting Equipment 


Lucy Stone 


Shakespearian Costume for 
Stage and Screen 


Steele Mackaye and Francois 
Delsarte 


BAKER'S PLAYS 


178 Tremont Street and 448 So. Hill Street 
Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, California 
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Our Periodicals in Review’ 


Revieweo By LOTTA JUNE MILLER 


Articles reviewed in this department are selected for their practical value to drama ~ 
teachers and students. These reviews will have achieved their purpose if they instill g § 
desire among our readers to maintain an active acquaintance with the periodicals, 





How To Raise A Cup. By Alva Johnston 
and Fred Smith. Saturday Evening Post for 
January 20, 1940. At last the much-talked-of 
genius. Orson Welles, is placed under the 
microscope for observation. At the age of 
two he spoke like a college professor and was 
a lover of Shakespeare. He ran his own puppet 
theater, wrote his plays, spoke the lines, and 
manipulated the strings. On the other hand, at 
twenty-four he cannot add a column of figures 
and is often cheated badiv in financial trans- 
actions. This is the first of a series of articles 
devoted to the life of Orson Welles. Read and 
be amazed. 


DraMA RuLE-Book. By Brooks Atkinson. 
Neuw York Times for January 14, 1940. A good 
deal has been said in drama writing classes and 
English literature courses regarding the rules 
governing good plays. Yet Brooks Atkinson, in 
answer to many letters regarding his flaying of 
Aristole’s rules, states that “rules are only a 
by-product of creation’ and that thev are 
dull, engendering a stupor in those who pay 
attention to them.” Shakespeare, on the one 
hand, was not rule-bound and yet created some 
of the finest plavs of all times. Aristotle’s 
poetry could not touch him with all his rules. 
Thus, Mr. Atkinson develops his thesis by 
sighting examples in both modern and classical 
literature. He savs, “The basic thing in art 
is not a code of good behavior, but an artist 
with the mind and spirit and direct contact 
with life. He needs rules less than he needs 
treedom of expression.” This article would be 
well worth the time of any English or Dramatics 
teacher. It would also prove of interest to 
advanced students, especially those attempting 
playwriting. 


THe UNDECLARED War AND CHINA’s NEw 
DraMaA. By Karl Chia Chen. Theatre Arts 
Monthly for December, 1939. About a year 
ago, I reviewed an article regarding the influ- 
ence of the war on Chinese drama. Again it is 
called to our attention in Theatre Arts. It 
wasnt until the Japanese invaded China that 
this great country actually began to rely on her 
own resources for play material. Heretofore, 
many of her scripts were actually plagiarized 
trom other countries. Now she uses the stage 
for actual propaganda and produces more 
shows than ever before. 


A Lasporatory THEATRE. By Robert B. Bur- 
rows. Players Magazine for January, 1940. 
If vou are trying to solve the problem of how 
to serve the largest number of students in 
acting, you may find an answer in this article. 
An ordinary classroom has been rebuilt to offer 
two acting areas: a raised stage at one end 
and an acting area in the center. In this cen- 
tral space, however, no scenerv is used, thus 
keeping the cost of production down to a mini- 
mum. In this way many students may be in 
plavs who would not otherwise have a chance 
in a large production. 


THe THeatre. By Leta Clews Cromwell. 
Forum for January, 1940. Just as your history 
teacher has told you many times, don’t read 
just one writer's account of a battle; read sev- 
eral. For the same reason, don’t be content 
with one critics opinion of the current plavs. 
Miss Cromwell is apparently not well pleased 
with Maxwell Anderson's Aey Largo nor does 
she think that Sidney Kingslev’s play, The 
World We Make, has a thesis appropriate to 
the dramatic arts. “Problems of mental distress 





THE MOST COMPLETE CATALOGug } 
Available to Universities, Colleges, High 
Schools, Grade Schools and Dramatic 
roups in General. 


Send for FREE Copy Today! 


BANNER PLAY BUREAU, INC. 


111 Ellis Street, San Francisco, Calif! 
519 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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are better discussed in books,” she says. M 

gin for Error, contrary to the majority 
critics, is definitely a credit to Clare Boothes 
She also likes Life With Father. : 


NaTiIoNAL THEATRE, 1940. By Edith J. & 
Isaacs. Theatre Arts Monthly for January, 1$ 
All Thespians should give three rousing ches 
for the ground work laid bv Mrs. Hallie F 
agan in promoting a National Theatre 
America. The organization, now being pm 
moted under the excellent guidance of Robet 
E. Sherwood, will present definite plans to 
gress this session. Every Thespian should ré 
this article and make his opinion felt in ] 
district. 


ig 


FAREWELL TO SCENE ARCHITECTURE, 4 
George R. Kernodle. Quarterly Journal % 
Speech for December, 1939. Directors and 
vanced students of scenic design will finda 
interesting history of the fall and now the ™@ 
of painted scenery. Plastic sets have had tt 
day, and once more the painted drop 
come into its own. It is lighter and ea 
to manage. Furthermore, the magic of modé 
lighting can create almost anv effect desired. # 


PortRAIT OF A Press AGENT. Time for J@ 
uary, 8, 1940. “A show without a press ag 
would be like a store without a show window 
This is a good article for students and instt 
tors interested in publicity of school she 
Among the most successful is Press Agent & 
ard Maney who can change a “flop” intg 
“hit.” With luck he can make ten articles® 
ply out of announcing the production, the € 
the director, what the plav is about, wherg 
will tryout, and when it will open. You si 
read for yourself his stunts for bringing § 
licity to a show. 


THe Curistmas Pray as a Revicious Ex 
ENCE. By Gunnar Horn. School Activities 
December, 1939. Perhaps vour faculty or P. 
has long been pondering the question of 
to introduce religious education into ) 
school. The Benson High School in Of 
Nebraska, has in part solved the proble 
producing a Christmas play of 2 Te” 
nature. Among those produced were: 
the Chimes Rang, Mr. Scrooge. Come 
Adore Him, In the Light of the Stat 
There Were Shepherds. 


Cutture By Force. By Brooks Atw 
New York Times for October 15, 19% 
article is especially pertinent for Eng 
drama teachers who persist in © 
Shakespeare down the mental throats * 
students. Taken from the academic 4 
point, it is no wonder that children 
as adults abhor the very name ° 

Mr. Atkinson recommends that 
logical approach is through the st 
man, himself. “As a study,” he saY% . 
peare is a bore; some of his work 18 
tripe. But as a man of mind an 
all radiance. The proper study of 
is that man.” 
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Again Available for High Schools 


OUTWARD BOUND 


A Play in Three Acts 
BY SUTTON VANE 


6 males, 3 females; 1 interior, modern costumes 


OUTWARD BOUND was an immediate success when it was first produced in New York and London in 1923. At the end of the 
professional run the play was made available to the amateur field where it duplicated its professional success. On December 22, 
1938, OUTWARD BOUND was revived at the Playhouse in New York City with an all-star cast which included Laurette Taylor, 
Florence Reed, Helen Chandler, Vincent Price and Bramwell Fletcher, and again it became an overnight hit. It was necessary to 
withdraw the play from the amateur market at that time, but now that the Broadway run is over and the highly successful road 


* hands. 75c. 


tour has come to a close, we are pleased to advise that the play is again available for amateur production. 


It is a strange story that Outward Bound tells. 


nation is unknown. 
for Judgment Day. 


A group of oddly assorted characters are passengers on an ocean liner whose desti- 
Suddenly the puzzled and bewildered travelers come to a realization they are all dead, and that they are headed 
The Examiner rewards virtue, punishes vice, and relieves the confusions and fears of the travelers. 


Although 


Outward Bound is a play about death, it is never depressing. Above all things, it is a friendly show, filled with good humor, human 
sympathy and amused, understanding laughter. 


Books $1.75 


MANUSCRIPTS AVAILABLE ON RENTAL 


Royalty $25.00 


Outstanding Plays for High Schools 


JUNE MAD 
By Florence Ryerson and Colin Clements 


This west coast comedy success is con- 
cerned with the mental and emotional 
reactions of a girl of fifteen. Cloth, 
$1.50; paper, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


YOUTH TAKES OVER 
By Betty Smith and Robert Finch 


A warm and appealing comedy; a;high 
school boy who just cant stay out of 
trouble. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


JANEY’S ONE TRACK MIND 

By Dorothy Bennett and Link Hannah 

A bright, human comedy about a sweetly 
serious young girl who has just finished 
high school and is trying to find a place 
for herself in a grown up world. 75c. 


(Royalty, $25.00). 

TISH 

By Alice Chadwicke 

Mary Robert Rineharts well known 


stories made into a highly amusing 
comedy. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


IMPORTANCE OF BEING YOUNG 
By Tom Taggart 

A rollicking comedy in which a former 
famous child movie star goes to college 


and takes along a bodyguard. 50c. (Roy- 
alty, $10.00). 


BACHELOR BORN 

By lan Hay 

New York and London success. An 
amiable misogynist finds himself with 
three attractive young ladies on his 


(Royalty, $25.00). 


OUR TOWN 

By Thornton Wilder 

One of the greatest and most dis- 
tinguished plays in all modern drama. 
Restricted in certain territories. 75c. 
(Royalty on application). 


ANNE OF GREEN GABLES 


L. M. Montgomery’s most popular novel, 
dramatized into a tender and amusing 
play by Alice Chadwick. All of the 
charm and sentiment is preserved. 75c. 
(Royalty, $25.00). 


SPRING DANCE 

By Philip Barry 

A gay light comedy of college romance 
and intrigue. It reveals the gifted Philip 
Barry in a most amiable mood. /75c. 


(Royalty, $35.00). 


THE HAUNTED HIGH SCHOOL 
By Orville Snapp 


A brisk comedy in which High School 
students change places with the teachers 


for a day. 50c. (Royalty, $10.00) 


SORORITY HOUSE 
By Mary Coyle Chase 
A satirical probe into the Greek Letter 


phase of college life during rush week. 
75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


GROWING PAINS 
By Aurania Rouverol 


An amusing slant at unsophisticated youth 
as it flutters uncertainly on the wings of 


sixeen. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


320 COLLEGE AVENUE 

By Fred Ballard and Mignon G. Eberhart 
Hollywood Community Theatre success. 
A new comedy of youth. Full of fun, 


thrills and excitement. 75c. (Royalty, 


$25.00). 


LAVENDER AND OLD LACE 

By Rose Warner 

Myrtle Reed's most popular novel is 
here given a modern treatment with 
scenes of excellent comedy and fine 


drama. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


NIGHT MUST FALL 
By Emlyn Williams 
An exciting melodrama in which a dash- 


ing young assassin cavorts and is finally 
caught. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


MYSTERY AT GREENFINGERS 
By J. B. Priestley 


A mystery which was especially written 
for amateurs and whose problem is told 
and solved mainly through characteriza- 


tion. 75c. (Royalty, $25.00). 


LEAVE IT TO MOTHER 
By Joyce Andrews 


A mother, who is thought to be old-fash- 
ioned by her children, turns the table on 
the young moderns. 50c. (Royalty, 


$10.00). 


HANS BRINKER 
By Tom Taggart 


Here is the first dramatization of the 
famous young people's story. The young 
Hans capably solves some serious prob- 
lems which involve a sacrifice. 50c. 


(Royalty, $10.00). 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 WEST 45TH ST., 


NEW YORK 


[Founded 1830| 


811 WEST 7TH ST., LOS ANGELES 
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HERE THEY ARE: 


THE ANSWERS TO INSISTENT DEMANDS 
for plays like THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH and GROWING PAINS, two plays which have consistently headed the list of most popular 


plavs for the school theatre. 
selves 





The authors themselves have provided the answers with two new plays which are not only fine plays in them. 
bur are SEQUELS to THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH and GROWING PAINS. The same characters carry on in the new plays, but 


the sequels are complete and require no knowledge of the originals to be enjoyed. 


A grand sequel to THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH 


I’ £ HOUSE LIKE THIS 


A Comedy in 3 Acts 
By LEWIS BEACH 


No doubt you are one of the many thousands of drama directors throughout 
the country who remembers with great pleasure your production of Lewis 
Beach’s THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH. Ever since its first release, it has 
universally proved itself an ideal play for schools, colleges and community 
theatres. The mails have consistently been full of inquiries from directors 
and teachers asking “Where can I find another play as excellent as THE 
GOOSE HANGS HIGH?” Mr. Beach has now enabled us to answer that 
Question. The new play is titled IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS and in its three 
acts we again meet all the members of the charming Ingalls family as they 
meet and solve the new situations which arise. IN A HOUSE LIKE THIS is 
played in the same living room of the Ingalls’ home which was also the single 
setting for THE GOOSE HANGS HIGH, so that all that is necessary is to 
dust up the set you used before. The sequel begins six months after the end 
of the earlier play. The twins have now left college and are engaged in the 
attempt to help revive the depleted family budget. The situations arising 
during the course of the action are human, entertaining, and almost riotous 
at the climax when Granny as the ‘“‘star’’ of the local little theatre production 
gets tempermenta!. Certainly the author has recaptured the spirit and charm 
which helped make the earlier play one of the most successful amateur plays 
of the past decade. 





6 males, 7 females. 1 interior set. Modern costumes. 
Books, 75c. (Royalty, $25.00) 


SAMUEL 


25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 


(Founded 1830) 


A happy sequel to GROWING PAINS 
YOUNG APRIL 


Another Laugh Success of Modern Youth 
By AURANIA ROUVEROL and WILLIAM SPENCE ROUVEROL 


Miss Rouverol’s first play, SKIDDING, was a huge success and subsequently was 
used as the basis for the Hardy family movies. Her next play was GROWING 
PAINS, and shortly after it was put on the market a few years ago it became 
one of the most successful comedies we have ever offered for production by amateurs. 
It has entertained millions of theatregoers. Now the Rouverols bring back the 
charming McIntyre family in a new play—YOUNG APRIL. The same delightful 
kids, who have outgrown the pains of high school days, are now occupied with going 
to college and falling in love and out again. Terry, the young daughter, is having 
dificulty in picking the right one from among her many beaux. In fact. she almost 
makes a mistake, but the kindly intervention of Mother and Dad together with the 
girls own growing understanding steers her back to the right path. The older 
brother suffers disillusionment when he discovers that the sweetest girl in the world 
is only human after all, and it is only after some amusing events have taken place 
that he discovers he loves her in any case. And finally, we see George growing up 
and adjusting himself to realities. Throughout the play Mother and Dad watch the 
youngsters becoming individuals in a manner that sometimes pleases them and some- 
times frightens them, always in a way that gives the audience a full evening of 
laughs. The children prove that love's young dream can be a lot of fun to everybody 
but the victims. If you met Professor McIntyre and his tempestuous tribe in 
GROWING PAINS, you'll want to renew a pleasant acquaintance. If not, it’s high 
time you enjoy the hilarity of YOUNG APRIL’S sunshine and showers. 


7 males, 9 females. 1 interior set. Modern costumes. 
Cioth, $1.50; paper, 75c. (Ready March 5th) 
(Royalty, $25.00) 


FRENCH 


811 WEST 7th STREET, LOS ANGELES 








THESPIAN SERIES OF PLAYS] 


Once a year, The Children’s Theatre Press sponsors a nation-wide playwriting 
contest, and on the recommendation of its judges, awards to the winning author 
the National Thespian Playwriting Cup. 


The plays that arise out of this contest are included in the Thespian Series 
of plays, which is understood to mean—plays of Cup calibre, especially suited to 
high-school production. 


The Thespian Series. begun in 1938, includes just two plays, to date: 


OLIVER TWIST 


By Muriel Browne 


A thrilling dramatization of this 
literary classic, offering rich and 
challenging dramatic roles to thir- 
teen high-school actors, and carrv- 
ing the audience completely back 
to the exciting pages of the Dick- 


ens novel. 


Books 
National Thespian Playwriting Cup 


Royalty for each performance $15 


THE GHOST OF MR. PENNY 


By Rosemary G. Musil 


A modern mystery play, with highlights of ¥- 4 
resistible comedy. Contains a delicious scene 1m 4 
haunted house, where the custodian of the hous¢ ~ 
thinks two visitors are ghosts, the visitors think . 
the owner is a ghost, the owner thinks a sheet 8 44 
ghost, and unexpected occurrences make every” | 
body’s hair stand on end. ‘ 


75c § Books 75¢ 4 


Royalty for each performance $15 ; 


These plays are published and released exclusively by 


THE 


- > 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE PRESS 


SOUTH HILLS, CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


Send for our new illustrated catalogue 


Mention The High School Thespian 
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